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THE THEATRE. 


March, 1888. 


The Foyers of the Boulevard. 
By CHARLES HERVEY. . 


HE Parisian Theatres specially devoted to drama and melo- 
drama at the period from which my recollections date, 

not including the Cirque, with its military spectacles and that 
ultima Thule, the Beaumarchais,-exclusively patronized by the 
denizens of the Marais, were four in number—namely, the Porte 
St. Martin, the Ambigu, the Gaité, and the Thédtre Historique. 
Of these, the Ambigu alone remains unchanged ; the Porte St. 
Martin having been destroyed by fire and rebuilt, the Gaité 
transported to the Square des Arts et Métiers, and the Théatre 
Historique demolished altogether. At the time of which I speak, 
however, before M. Hausmann had conceived even the least 
audacious of his reformatory projects, the Boulevard du Temple 
with its eight theatres, large and small, adjoining each other, and 


‘its miscellaneous crowd of idlers, fruit sellers, and cocoa purveyors, 


presented from five P.M. till long past midnight a very different 
aspect from its comparatively deserted appearance in the year of 
grace 1883. One of these days, perhaps, I may venture on a 
gossip about the minor Thespian colonies of this once popular 
locality, but “qui trop embrasse mal ¢treint ;’ and in limiting 
myself for the nonce to a brief review of the four leading 
establishments already mentioned, I have work enough cut out 
for me to exhaust the patience of even the most sympathetically 
indulgent reader.. 

Any one commissioned to describe the foyers of the theatres in 
question, as they existed five-and-thirty years ago, would have had 
an easy task before him ; for, except as regards size, there was 
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little material difference observable between them. They were 
all constructed more or less on the same model, and scantily 
furnished with the ordinary green-room requisites—viz., a clock, a 
mirror in a gilt frame, and the inevitable supply of stuff-covered 
benches ranged against the walls ; that of the Porte St. Martin 
was the largest and, if possible, the dingiest, whereas the sanctum 
devoted to the artists of the newly opened Théatre Historique, 
to which I was first introduced by Madame Rey, the very 
charming representative of Madame de Nevers in “la Reine 
Margot,” although of moderate dimensions, had at least the 
merit of being “ fraichement décoré.” None of them, however, 
were sufficiently attractive to tempt me to more than an 
occasional visit, and I merely allude to them by way of justi- 
fying what has become to me a familiar and comprehensive 
title. 

I had the chance in 1844 of witnessing one of the last 
performances of the dramatized version of Eugene Sue’s 
“Mystéres de Paris” at the Porte St. Martin, then under the 
management of M. Théodore Cogniard ; and shall never forget 
the impression produced on me by Frédérick Lemaitre as 
Jacques Ferrand. The piece itself was simply a succession of 
ill-connected “tableaux” strung together without much apparent 
reference to each other, and the utter disregard of unities and 
artistic “ dovetailedness” would have been a deathblow to Mr. 
Curdle ; but whenever Frédérick was on the stage, these incon- 
gruities were more than counterbalanced by the intense power of 
his acting. I have since had ample opportunity of appreciating 
the versatile talent of this extraordinary man, having seen him 
in almost every character of his varied repertory, including such 
Protean transformations from grave to gay as “la Dame de St. 
Tropez,” “le Barbier du roi d’Aragon,” “Kean,” “César de 
Bazan,” “Ruy Blas,” “Robert Macaire,” “ Toussaint l’Ouverture,” 
and above all, what I have ever considered his masterpiece, 
“Trente ans, ou la vie d’un joueur.” Nothing since the Othello 
of Edmund Kean has taken so strong a hold on my memory as 
the despairing expression of his face in the last act of Victor 
Ducange’s drama ; when, breaking off part of the loaf grudgingly 
bestowed on him by the innkeeper, he glanced stealthily round to 
see if any one was watching him, and hid it beneath his vest, 
faintly whispering “pour ma famille!” So heartrending was his 
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look of misery, and so irresistibly pathetic his: accentuation of the 
words, that the effect was indescribable, and I can scarcely recall 
it without an involuntary shudder. Off the stage, he was some- 
what Bohemian in his habits, and by no means disinclined, when 
an occasion presented itself, to play the part of boon companion; 
he could be sad or uproariously jovial, as the fancy took him; 
and I remember his gravely asking the clever draughtsman 
Lacauchie in my presence if in the fifth act of Lamartine’s 
“ Toussaint Ouverture” he should make him laugh or cry. He 
was certainly capable of doing either. 

What Madame Dorval may have been in her prime, when she 
played Adéle d’Hervey to Bocage’s Antony, I can only gather 
from hearsay, nor was I in time to witness her triumph at the 
Théatre Francais as Kitty Bell in “Chatterton” and Catarina in 
Victor Hugo’s “ Angelo ;” but if I may be allowed to judge of 
her excellence in these characters from my own recollections of 
her in “ Trente Ans” and “Marie Jeanne,” she must have been, 
in her own particular line, one of the most remarkable artists 
that ever trod the stage. I could not, however, discover either in 
her tone or manner any trace of that refinement which has ever 
been a traditional “sine qua non” at the Coméddie Francaise, and 
am not surprised that her stay there was of short duration ; but 
as an actress of popular drama, impulsive and energetic even to 
coarseness, now electrifying her audience by a sudden burst of 
passion, now melting them to tears by a touch of the homeliest 
pathos, I never saw her equal. 

In addition to these two brilliant luminaries, the Porte St. 
Martin then possessed three actors of undoubted merit, Raucourt, 
Clarence and Jemma, each of whom has left his mark in the annals 
of the theatre ; the first as the Maitre d’Ecole in “‘ Les Mystéres 
de Paris,” the second (who afterwards won golden opinions at the 
Odéon in George Sand’s “ Francois le Champi,”) as Rochegune in 
“Mathilde,” and the third as Caussade in “La Dame de St. 
Tropez.” Nor were the fair sex less ably represented by Mdlle. 
Clarisse Miroy, twenty years earlier the original Marie in “La 
Grace de Dieu,” but as I remember her a matronly lady weighing 
some sixteen stone, and nevertheless holding her own against 
Frédérick as Maritana in “Don César de Bazan ;” the pretty 
Mdlle. Andréa, Mdlle. Dina Félix, a fairly successful copy in look 
and gesture of her sister Rachel, and Mdlle. Grave, who, like Miss 
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Vincent of Victorian celebrity, from her invariably personating 
distressed and persecuted damsels with praiseworthy resignation, 
might appropriately have been denominated the “acknowledged 
heroine of domestic drama.” 

Besides the class of pieces already mentioned, this theatre 
excelled in the production of “revues” and “ féeries,” no better 
specimen of the former speciality having ever seen the light than 
“ Aujourd’hui et dans cent ans,” in which Nestor, a most valuable 
member of the company, and’ by no means so venerable as his 
name would seem to imply, was exquisitely droll.. The revival 
of the “ Petites Danaides” afforded him-another opportunity of 
distinguishing himself ; he remembered Potier in the part of the 
Pére Sournois, and imitated his dress, voice, and gestures with such 
surprising fidelity that old playgoers fancied themselves carried 
back to the days of their youth, and could hardly realize that they 
were applauding a copy instead of the great original, The trump 
card of the management, however, was that most splendid of all 
spectacles, “la Biche au Bois,” the run of which was prodigious, 
and equally profitable to the treasurer and to the two rival res- 
taurants of the vicinity, Deffieux’s and the Banquet d’Anacréon, 
the former renowned for its white curacgoa, and the latter for its 
staple dish of breast of mutton fried with breadcrumbs, and served 
up with a sauce the recipe for which the chef was believed exclu- 
sively to possess. Fairy pieces, especially French ones, are not, 
as a rule, the liveliest of entertainments ; and when a man has 
undergone the penance of occupying a narrow stall from seven 
P.M. to one A.M., and of listening to a succession of dialogues of 
which he can make neither head nor tail, he is apt, as Mr. Burnand 
has it, to feel “a bit chippy” next day. Judged from a literary 
point of view, the “féerie” of the brothers Cogniard was fully as 
tedious as the generality of its kind ; but as a marvel of scenic 
decoration—and I would particularly instance the “Forest of 
Sycamores ” and the “ Castle of Steel”—it has never, within my 
recollection, been surpassed. 

Little by little, the old actors, including Moessard, who had 
played the virtuous and heavy fathers for nearly half a century, 
disappeared, and made way for fresh candidates for popularity ; 
any temporary decline of the receipts being at once remedied by 
a revival of the “Tour de Nesle,” almost as safe a stock-piece as 


the “ Mémoires du Diable” at the Vaudeville. Fechter appeared 
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and conquered in “Claudie” and “le Fils de la Nuit ;’ Mélingue 
(of whom I have sufficiently spoken elsewhere) moulded a statue 
in “Benvenuto Cellini,” and dashed off a sketch in “ Salvator 
Rosa ;” Ligier deserted the Théitre Frangais to rant for ten louis 
a night in Victor Séjour’s “ Richard the Third ;” and Mdlle. Georges, 
enfeebled by age and infirmities, struggled painfully through a few 
performances of “la Chambre Ardente.” None of these, however, 
met with such signal success as the “ Jack Sheppard” of Harrison 
Ainsworth, metamorphosed into “les Chevaliers du Brouillard,” 
the hero of which was, and still is, occasionally personated by that 
very clever actress, Madame Marie Laurent. Wishing to know 
my old friend’s opinion as to the relative merits of this talented 
lady and of our own admirabte Mrs. Keeley, I wrote to him on 
the subject a year or two before his death, and subjoin his answer, 
in which, I need hardly add, I most heartily and entirely coincide. 
“In reply to your inquiry, I can say without a moment’s hesita- 
tion that, as a whole, I preferred Mrs. Keeley’s ‘Jack Sheppard’ 
to that of Madame Marie Laurent ; though there were particular 
points in which the admirable French actress far excelled the 
other. But both pleased me so much that I scarcely like to insti- 
tute a comparison between them. Madame Marie Laurent’s was 
undoubtedly a more vigorous conception of the part, but I cannot 
give the palm to her.” 

From the Porte St. Martin to the Ambigu was merely a stone’s- 
throw, and I could not have timed my first visit to the latter more 
propitiously than I did ; for the “Bohémiens de Paris” was in 
full swing, an essentially popular drama, which, in the eyes of the 
frequenters of the theatre, possessed every element of success. 
In the first place, Chilly was the “traitre,” and as such nightly 
overwhelmed with execrations from the “titis” in the gallery ; 
and, secondly, the very catching “ronde” beginning “ Fouler le 
bitume” was composed by the leader of the orchestra Artus, and 
sung by Adalbert. No piece in those days was considered com- 
plete without this last indispensable requisite, M. Artus having 
a certain flow of melody highly appreciated by the “gods,” and 
Adalbert being—they alone knew why, for he had the thinnest 
of tenor voices and a very hazy conception of the art of acting 
—their idol. Chilly, or M. de Chilly, as he was afterwards 
designated when manager of the Odéon, must not be so sum- 
marily dismissed, for a more intelligent and thoroughly con- 
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scientious artist has rarely been seen in a Boulevard theatre ; 
with the single exception of the Senator Bird (Gallicé “ Beard”) 
in a version of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the characters assigned him 
were almost invariably those of the stereotype stage villains, in 
which, without the slightest tendency to exaggeration or rant, he 
was wonderfully effective. I remember his telling me that on 
the first night of “les Mousquetaires,” his performance of Mor- 
daunt had so worked upon the feelings of the impressionable 
gallery, that his exit at the stage door was impatiently awaited 
by a menacing crowd, loudly proclaiming their intention of 
“doing for” him, so that he had literally to fly for his life. Other 
excellent members of the company were St. Ernest, one of the 
best “péres nobles” I ever saw; Montdidier from the Gymnase, 
whose broad, dashing style of acting exactly suited the require- 
ments of the theatre ; Matis, who had the amiable weakness of 
exhibiting his portrait lithographed by himself in every print- 
seller’s window ; and that racy child of Momus, Laurent, than 
whom no droller “comique” could be found from the Madeleine 
to the Bastille. Among the ladies two stood out pre-eminent, 
Madame Guyon and Madame Naptal-Arnault ; the former, who 
died sociétaire of the Coméddie Frangaise, was the Eliza of “la 
Case de l’Oncle Tom,” and on her first entrance presented so 
picturesque an appearance and looked so splendidly handsome 
that the audience rose ez masse, and applauded her until their 
fingers ached before she had time to utter a word. Madame 
Naptal-Arnault (whose husband, by the way, proved a sorry 
substitute for Mélingue as Monte Cristo), was not only a very 
pretty woman, but a delightfully sympathetic actress, and by 
many degrees the most ladylike “jeune premiére” on the Boule- 
vard boards: her creation of a Breton peasant girl in Frédéric 
Soulié’s last and best drama, “1a Closerie des Génets,” still lingers 
in my memory as a type of simple and unaffected grace. The 
manager of the Ambigu was then M. Antony Béraud, whose 
ready pen supplied at least half the pieces of the repertory ; 
in a letter addressed to me in 1846, referring to my recently 
published “ Theatres of Paris,” he mentions, among others, “ le 
Monstre,” an adaptation from Frankenstein, for which T. P. Cooke 
was specially engaged, “ Faust” (one of Frédérick Lemaitre’s 
triumphs), and a legendary drama, at the first performance of 
which I was present, called the “ Miracle des Roses.” 
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If I recollect rightly, my “début” as one of the Gaité audience 
took place during the long run of the “Canal St. Martin,’ a 
genuine local drama, full of startling situations and effects, the 
leading personages in which were sustained by Surville, a pains- 
taking and sterling artist ; Delaistre, the “ traitre” of the company, 
gifted with a cavernous bass voice, who rolled his r’s after the 
fashion of Beauvallet of the Théatre Francais ; and Mdlle. Sarah 
Félix, Rachel’s elder sister ; this lady, whose dramatic capabilities 
were not of the highest order, wisely retired from the stage some 
years later, and devoted her energies to the composition of an 
“infallible” specific for the embellishment of the hair. A far 
cleverer actor was Madame Abit, to whose exertions the authors 
of “ Madeleine” and “la Sceur du Muletier’ were indebted for a 
very notable augmentation of their “droits ;’ pathetic parts were 
her forte, but she now and then, unhappily, betrayed a leaning 
towards exaggeration, which was the more to be regretted, as, in 
other respects, her delivery was irreproachable. On my venturing 
to hint as much to my neighbour in the stalls, where we were 
cooped up like herrings in a cask, “ Monsieur,” he replied, with 
a significant shrug, and to this day Ido not know whether he 
meant to perpetuate a pun or not, “C’est son Aaditude!” Gouget, 
then a young beginner, has since made his mark, and the ener- 
getic Deshayes has left a worthy successor in his son Paul; but 
the mainstay of the theatre, according to public estimation, was 
Albert, the original representative of Eugene Sue’s “Atar Gall ;” 
of all the insupportable ranters I ever had the misfortune of 
hearing, not even excepting “Brayvo Hicks” of transpontine 
renown, he was the very worst ; Ligier, in “ Richard the Third,” 
was bad enough in all conscience, but he could not hold a candle 
to his colleague at the Gaité. Such as he was, however, his 
name in the bills had a magical influence on the receipts, which, 
from a managerial point of view, is assuredly the most satisfactory 
criterion of popularity. 

A very great favourite with the masses was Mdlle. Léontine, 
familiarly called “ Chonchon,” from her exclusive appropriation of 
that character in “La Grace de Dieu ;” she was short and squat in 
figure, with staring lack-lustre eyes and a squeaking voice, but her 
cool, take-it-easy style of acting was highly relished, and no 
novelty in the shape of a fairy piece or spectacle had the remotest 


chance of success without her co-operation. She was then engaged 
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in the Herculean task of enlivening the pointless dialogue of that 
ineffably tedious production “Les Sept Chateaux du Diable,” 
together with Serres, formerly the Bertrand of “L’Auberge des 
Adréts,” but, when I saw him, on his last legs, and Francisque 
“Jeune,” who, having borne this distinctive title during the life- 
time of his elder brother, retained it until his death. Apropos of 
this amusing actor and indefatigable bibliomaniac, the following 
anecdote, if not new, may be relied on as authentic ; for I had it 
from his own lips. He was starring in a small country town, and, 
having to perform in the course of the evening the part of a chasseur, 
charged the waiter of the inn where he lodged, a stage-struck 
Jocrisse, who acted for the nonce as his dresser, to let him know 
when the first piece was over, as he must dress quickly, having to 
put on a pair of gaiters very difficult to button ; and this done, 
sat quietly down to dinner. By-and-by his messenger returned 
with a very self-satisfied air. 

“Is the first piece finished ?” inquired Francisque. 

“They are beginning the overture of the second,” cheerfully 
replied the waiter, “but you needn’t hurry, for J have buttoned 
your gaiters from top to bottom !” 

A popular stock-piece at this theatre for many years was the 
“Courrier de Lyon,” known in England as the “ Lyons Mail,” 
Lacressonniére personating Lesurques and Dubosq, and: Paulin 
Ménier the horse-dealer, Choppard. The first-named, an accom- 
plished comedian, had already made a hit at the Ambigu by his 
really fine performance of Charles the First in “ Les Mousquetaires,” 
and subsequently migrated to the Thédtre Historique. As for 
Paulin Ménier, he was one of those fantastic sons of Thespis who 
excel in the creation of an episodical part, but are unequal to the 
task of sustaining a leading character ; his Choppard, a type exactly 
suited to his peculiar talent, was as perfect a piece of acting as I 
ever remember seeing. At intervals, in addition to the regular 
company, a succession of “stars” were engaged for the run of 
their,respective novelties ; notably, Laferriére in “ Le Médecin des 
Enfants,” Lafont, Madame Doche and the charming “ingénue” 
Augusta in “Germaine,” and Numa in a revival of that most 
ancient of all fairy spectacles “Le Pied de Mouton,” a cant phrase 
which repeated ad infinitum will serve as an answer to any one 
desirous of knowing more about the Gaité than I have space to 
tell him ; “demandez plutét 4 Lazarille !” 
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When Alexandre Dumas first projected the establishment of a 
theatre, chiefly destined for the production of his own pieces, a 
series of very droll caricatures by Cham appeared in an illus- 
trated paper, one representing an actor’s horror on being informed 
by the dramatist that he could only be engaged on condition of his 
imbibing a decoction of arsenic in the poisoning scenes, and 
another depicting the stupefaction of an old gentleman when 
shown the analysis of “ Monte-Cristo,” comprising four ponderous 
volumes in folio. It was unfortunate both for the originator of 
the scheme (who had counted on the patronage of the Orleans 
family) and for the shareholders, that shortly after the opening of 
the Thé&tre Historique, the Revolution of 1848 broke out, and the 
receipts necessarily dwindled down to nothing; for, although 
matters ultimately improved, the new venture never entirely re- 
covered the blow. This was the more regrettable, as it possessed 
every element of success ; the company was excellent, the dramas 
produced were eminently attractive, and the minutest details of 
scenery, costume and general “getting-up,’ were as perfect as 
good taste and liberal expenditure could possibly render them. 
I have not space to dwell on the picturesque effects of “la Reine 
Margot” (the opening piece), “le Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” 
“Monte Cristo,” “la Jeunesse des Mousquetaires,” “ Urbain 
Grandier,’ and a dozen other specimens of Dumas’s versatile 
genius, my business being mainly with the artists who figured in 
them ; and of these (setting aside the ubiquitous and inevitable 
Mélingue) no one demands a special mention more than Rouviére. 
This most unequal of actors, from the commencement to the pre- 
mature close of his career, was a constant puzzle to the critics, 
who could never make up their minds how to judge him, and by 
whom the epithet “journalier” was generally and correctly applied 
to him. With him from the sublime to the ridiculous was but a 
step ; he was either superlatively excellent or execrable, as the 
fancy took him ; now exciting his audience to enthusiasm, now 
sinking many degrees below mediocrity. I have seen him play 
Hamlet (in Dumas’s version) admirably, and no better represen- 
tative of the vacillating Charles the Ninth in “la Reine Margot” 
could have been desired ; as the Abbé Faria in “ Monte Cristo,” 
on the contrary, he displayed such utter incompetency, that on 
the second performance the part was entrusted to another actor. 
His colleague, Bignon, who married the celebrated Madame 
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Albert, was altogether of a different stamp: thoroughly reliable 
and conscientious in all he undertook, he contributed largely to 
the success of the “Chevalier de Maison. Rouge,” by his re- 
markable personation of Dixmer, completely merging his own 
individuality in that of the character represented by him, and to 
quote his memorable words, “ entrant carrément dans la peau du 
bonhomme.” 

With the exception of Mdlle. Lucie, the energetic Femme 
Tison of “Maison Rouge,” and the stately Atala Beauchéne, both 
old stagers, the principal ladies of the company were mostly new 
to the Parisian boards, but soon made themselves at home there ; 
these were Madame Perrier from Lyons, afterwards Madame 
Lacressonniére, expressly engaged for “la Reine Margot,” the 
pretty Mdlle. Maillet, Mdlle. Isabelle Constant, a graceful but 
rather lachrymose blonde, and Mdlle. Béatrix Person. This very 
intelligent and highly gifted actress proved a trump card to the 
management, and more particularly to Dumas himself, who found 
in her the vara avis he had long been in search of: an artist 
capable of interpreting in an effective and intensely realistic 
fashion two of his most powerful creations, Milady in “les Mous- 
quetaires,” and the terrible Carconte in “ Monte Cristo.” 

I have purposely kept to the last my own especial favourites, 
Boutin, the inimitable Caderousse, and Colbrun, the representative 
par excellence of the genuine Boulevard “gamin,” for the sake of 
winding up with a little anecdote concerning them. While on 
my way one evening to dine at Bonvalet’s, I observed a crowd 
assembled at the corner of the Faubourg du Temple, and on 
approaching nearer, beheld to my astonishment Boutin executing 
an indescribable fantasia on a cracked violin by way of accom- 
panying Colbrun, who was bellowing at the top of his voice the 
then popular ronde of “Paris la Nuit.” The two performers were 
surrounded by a throng of appreciative auditors, including a blind 
man evidently the owner of the instrument, for whose benefit the 
concert (!) had apparently been organized, and who was listening, 
rapt in admiration, to—it must be owned—the most atrocious 
cacophony I ever heard. Presently, after a final ear-splitting 
explosion, the violin having been restored to its proprietor, the 
two virtuosoes, hand in hand, proceeded to gather in their harvest ; 
sous fiowed in rapidly in response to the appeal “ Pour l’aveugle 
s'il vous plait!” and in a very few minutes the grateful recipient, 
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richer than he had been for many a day, went on his way 
rejoicing. 

“Vingt-trois francs cinquante de recette!” I heard Boutin 
remark to his diminutive comrade, as they sped away in the 
direction of the Théatre Historique; “Mazette! V'la ce que 
c'est que de travailler pour des connaisseurs !” 

“ Surtout,” drily suggested Colbrun, “ lorsqu’ils sont sourds !” 


\CRSREY 


Joe Miller. 


By DUTTON COOK. 


O most people, Joe Miller is rather a name than a man: the 
name is famous, while of the man who bore the name sa little 
isknown. By a figure of speech, any specially old and effete joke is 
described as a “Joe Miller,” because of a little volume entitled 
_ “Joe Miller’s Jests, or the Wit’s Vade-Mecum,” first published, at 
the price of one shilling, in the year 1739, and popularly sup- 
posed to be a perfect encyclopedia of antiquated facetiousness. 
As a matter of fact, however, the veritable Joe Miller had no 
connection or acquaintance with “ Joe Miller’s Jests.”. The work 
appeared one year after his death, and owed its existence to a 
certain John Mottley, a gentleman of good family, whom circum- 
stances had constrained to live precariously by such use as he 
could make of his wits and his pen. Compiling the Jest Book 
he assumed the name of Elijah Jenkins, and affected to be a friend 
of the recently departed Miller. The catalogues of dramatic 
poets include the name of John Mottley as the author of “The 
Imperial Captain,” a tragedy dealing with the history of Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, printed in 1720, and performed for four 
nights at the theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ; and of a comedy 
called “The Widow Bewitched,” successfully presented at the 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre in 1730. In his youth he had been 
placed in the Excise Office ; he resigned his appointment there, 
however, Lord Halifax having promised him a Commissionership 
of Wine Licenses ; the promise was not kept, nor did Sir Robert 
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Walpole fulfil certain hopes he had encouraged that he would 
bestow upon Mottley a place in the Exchequer. “ Among 
several pieces he has given to the public,”; writes a biographer, 
“is that which bears the title of ‘Joe Miller’s Jests,’ a collection 
made by him from other books, and a great part of it supplied 
by his memory from original stories recollected in his former 
conversations.” Mottley lived to see his Jest Book become a 
sort of standard work ; he died in 1750. The book, it may be 
added, is described on its title-page as “a collection of the 
most brilliant jests, the politest repartees, the most elegant bon- 
mots, and most pleasant short stories in the English language, first 
carefully collected in the company and many of them transcribed 
from the mouth of the facetious gentlemen whose name they 
bear, and now set forth and published by his lamented friend and 
former companion, Elijah Jenkins, Esq.” The work was “most 
humbly inscribed” to “those choice spirits of the age, Captain 
Bodens, Mr. Alexander Pope, Mr. Professor Lacy, Mr. Orator 
Henley, and Job Baker, the Kettle-Drummer.” This dedication 
. is, no doubt, to be viewed as a contribution to the drollery of the 
book. 

At Drury Lane, in November, 1709, the character of Teague, 
in Sir Robert Howard’s comedy of “ The Committee,” was per- 
sonated, as the playbills stated, “by one who never appeared on 
the stage before ;” and this anonymous player is supposed to have 
been Josias or Joseph Miller, the popular Joe of later years. In 
the same season Miller is credited with a performance of the 
servant Jeremy, in Congreve’s comedy of “ Love for Love.” There 
is no further trace of the actor for some four years. In 1714, 
however, the name of Miller reappears in the playbills, and he is 
found representing Kate Matchlock, in Steele’s comedy of “The 
Funeral ;” the character had been originally assumed by Bullock, 
and usually, it seems, Kate Matchlock was personated by a male 
performer. Miller was also allotted the character of Sneak, in 
Charles Johnson’s “ Country Lasses, or the Custom of the Manor ;” 
Sir Roger, in Gay’s tragi-comi-pastoral farce of “What d’ye Call 
It?” Clincher, Junior, in “The Constant Couple ;” Old Wilful, in 
“The Double Gallant ;” Tallboy, in “The Jovial Crew ;’ Cokes, 
in “ Bartholomew Fair ;’ and Sir Thomas Reveller, in “ Greenwich 
Park.” Miller continued a member of the Drury Lane company 
for many years, his popularity increasing more and more. The 
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majority of the plays in which he appeared, however, can scarcely 
be known, even by name, to the public of to-day. In the season 
of 1715-16, Miller was to be seen as Sir Jolly Jumble, in “ The 
Soldier’s Fortune ;’ as Sir Amorous La Foole, in “The Silent 
Woman ;” as the Coachman, in Addison’s comedy of “The 
Drummer ;” as Trico, in “ Ignoramus, or the English Lawyer ;” as 
Sir Mannerly Shallow, in “ Country Wit ;” and as the Mad English- 
man, in “ The Pilgrim.” The works of the Elizabethan dramatists 
were still frequently presented upon the stage in turn with more 
recent productions. Miller undertook the character of Lance, 
in Fletcher’s “Wit without Money,” as it was “altered by several 
persons of quality ;” he appeared too as Clodpole, in “The 
Amorous Widow,” Betterton’s adaptation of Moliére’s “George 
Dandin ;” as Sir Harry Gubbin, in Steele’s “Tender Husband ;” 
as Sir Martin Marrall, in the comedy so called ; as Don Lewis, in 
“Love Makes a Man ;” and as Sir Joseph Wittol, in “The Old 
Bachelor.” His success in this part was so great, that he presented 
the comedy upon the occasion of his benefit, when Hogarth came 
to his assistance, and designed the ticket of admission, which 
exhibited the scene in the third act, where Sir Joseph’s companion 
and bully Noll is severely kicked by Sharper. The engraving 
from Hogarth’s design is now a very scarce print. 

It is evidence of the popularity of Joe Miller that in 1721 he 
became a manager of a theatre in Bartholomew Fair, Smithfield, 
his fellow-managers being the favourite comedians, Pinkethman 
and the diminutive Henry Norris, generally known as “ Jubilee 
Dickey,” from his successful performance of Dickey, in Farquhar’s 
“Constant Couple.” The London Daily Post for August, 1721, 
announced that at the Hartshorn Inn, Smithfield, near Pie Corner, 
during the time of Bartholomew Fair, there would be acted “a 
celebrated droll,” called “ The Injured General, or the Blind Beggar 
of Bethnal Green,” and “ The Woman Never Vexed.” It was stated 
that all the parts would be performed by the comedians from 
Drury Lane ; “the part of Scarecrowe, the foolish country squire, 
by Mr. Miller ; Gudgeon, his domestic servant, Mr. Norris, alias 
Jubilee Dickey ; the Undertaker, Mr. Pinkethman,” &c. &c.; and 
the public was further informed that the boxes had been enlarged 
and made “more commodious for the quality.” In the following 
year Miller appears to have dissolved partnership with Pinkethman 


‘ and Norris. The newspapers advertised the important fact: 
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“Miller is not with Pinkethman but by himself, at the Angel 
Tavern, next door to the King’s Bench, and acts in a new droll, 
called ‘The Faithful Couple, or the Royal Shepherdess,’ with a 
very pleasant entertainment between old Hob and his Wife, and 
the comical humour of Mopsey and’ Collin, with a variety of 
singing and dancing.” In conclusion, Miller indulged in verse, 
and proclaimed himself 


“The only comedian now that dare 
Vie with the world, and challenge the Fair.” 


The droll of “The Faithful Couple, or the Royal Shepherdess,” 
has the air of being an adaptation of “A Winter’s Tale,” just as 
another droll, produced by Mr. Miller a few years later, and 
entitled “The Tempest, or the Distressed Lovers; with the 
Comical Humours of the Enchanted Scotchman or Jockey, and 
the three Witches,” seems to have been a compound burlesque of 
two other of Shakspeare’s plays. 

Miller, it may be noted, represented Aspin, a comic servant, in 
the comedy of “Love in a Veil,” by Richard Savage, on its pro- 
duction in 1717; he was also the original representative of the 
Miller in Dodsley’s farce, “The King and the Miller of Mansfield ;” 
of John Moody, in “ The Provoked Husband;” of Brush, in “The 
Village Opera ;” and Cimon in Cibber’s “ Love in a Riddle.” In 
Shakespeare Miller seems often to have appeared with credit. He 
undertook from time to time the characters of Osric, Silence, 
Roderigo, the Host of the Garter, Lord Sands, one of the Carriers 
in “ Henry the Fourth,” one of the Citizens in “Julius Czsar,” the 
First Witch, the First Gravedigger, and the Clown in “ Measure 
for Measure.” He also represented Trincalo in Dryden and 
Davenant’s perversion of Shakespeare's “Tempest.” From 1714 to 
1729 Miller was continuously engaged at Drury Lane; then for 
a season or two his services appear to have been dispensed with. 
In his “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” Davies explains that it was owing 
to the “mean economy” of the managers that Miller was driven 
from Drury Lane to the Goodman’s Fields’ Theatre. “A lively 
comic actor, and a favourite of the town,” he had often appeared 
successfully as the sailor Ben in “Love for Love,” having first 
played the part in 1720 ; but by “a piece of manager's craft,” as 
Davies describes it, the part was taken from him and handed over 
to Cibber, who was now more than sixty years old, and who was 
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not suited either in voice or aspect to “the rough animation of a 
sailor.” Cibber, however, had studied Dogget, the original per- 
sonator of Ben, and was able to imitate his method of repre- 
senting the character. At the Goodman’s Fields’ Theatre, which 
had been “newly fitted up and made more commodious and warm,” 


' Miller seems to have repeated certain of his more admired imper- 


sonations, such as Teague and Ben, John Moody, Sir Joseph 
Wittol, and the Mad Englishman. He appeared also as Clincher, 
Senior, as Marplot in “The Busy Body,” as Jobson in “The 
Devil to Pay,” Foigard in “The Beaux’s Stratagem,” and Cacafogo 
in “ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.” In the following season, as 
Davies relates, the Drury Jane managers were obliged to recall 
Miller to his old station. They imagined that the public would 
be interested in Miller’s resumption of the part of Ben, and that 
curiosity to compare his performance with Cibber’s would result 
in several full houses. Miller was heartily welcomed back to 
Drury Lane, but the managers were, nevertheless, Davies informs 
us, disappointed in their expectations ; for Cibber, though he acted 
Ben but two or three times, “took off the edge of appetite to see 
Miller.” At the close of the season Miller was to be found again 
at Bartholomew and Southwark, his partners now being his fellow- 
players, Mills and Bates. Among other entertainments was 
presented the tragedy of “Jane Shore,” with “The Comical 
Humours of Sir Anthony Noodle and his Man Weazle.”. Miller's 
salary at Drury Lane seems never to have been higher than five 
pounds per week ; but this was deemed a considerable salary in 
those times. 

In 1733 Miller was one of the actors who seceded from Drury 
Lane, then under the management of Mr. Highmore, a gentleman 
of fashion and an amateur performer, and formed a sort of com- 
monwealth company at the little theatre in the Haymarket, calling 
themselves the comedians of His Majesty’s Revels. The experi- 
ment was not, perhaps, very successful ; for, early in 1734, the 
seceders returned to their duties at Drury Lane, Mr. Highmore 
having retired from his position as manager in favour of Mr. Fleet- 
wood. Miller reappeared in several of his best characters, the 
comedy of the “Provoked Husband” being reproduced for the 
benefit. It had become usual, apparently, to present the play in 
an abbreviated form ; the bills of the night announced that “the 
original scenes of John Moody will be restored, the part to be 
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performed by Miller.” The popular comedian remained a member 
of the Drury Lane company until the close of the season in 1738. 
In the London Daiiy Post and General Advertiser of the 17th 
August, 1738, there appeared the announcement: “ Yesterday 
morning, died of pleurisy, Mr. Joseph: Miller, a celebrated comedian, 
belonging to the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, much admired for 
his performance in general, but particularly in the character of 
Teague in ‘The Committee, or the Faithful Irishman.’” 
had been the first, and it was almost the last, part in which he 
appeared. Miller’s “ Irishman” delighted his English patrons, but 
it seems that the “gentlemen of Ireland” would not admit that 
the comedian possessed “the brogue.” However, as Victor states, in 
his “ History of the Theatres,” Miller “substituted something in the 
room of it which made his Teague very diverting to an English 
audience,” and perhaps more so than if played by an Irishman, 
for, Victor adds, “I have seen that character so extremely well 
acted in Dublin that I did not understand one word the actor said.” 
On the same authority, we learn that the favourite actor boasted 
little education of any kind, and had not even learnt toread. He 
was a married man, but it was said of him that his principal 
object in marrying was to have a wife who was able to read his 
parts to him.. 

Joe Miller was buried in the churchyard, in Portugal Street, 
of St. Clement Danes: Stephen Duck, the Wiltshire peasant-poet, 
writing his epitaph, which recorded that he was a “tender husband, 
a sincere friend, a facetious companion, and an excellent comedian.” 
Peter Cunningham describes the headstone, in 1850, as “half 
concealed in summer by a clump of sunflowers ;” but the churchyard 


Teague 


_ has in later years become the site of King’s College Hospital. 


Close at hand, in Portsmouth Street, stood the “ Black Jack Tavern,” 
the favourite “ house of call” of Joe Miller and other of the players. 
The “Black Jack,” we are told, was long distinguished as “ The 
Jump,” that agile criminal, Jack Sheppard, having upon a parti- 
cular occasion jumped from one of the first-floor windows to 
escape the emissaries of Jonathan Wild. 

“Joe Miller’s Jest Book” has passed through innumerable 
editions, and has even been reprinted of recent years. The third 
edition, published in 1739, was enriched with a portrait of the 
comedian. He appears as a robust, round-faced, broad-featured, 
open-eyed gentleman, with a curious expression of comical stolidity. 
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REVERIE. 


Reverie. 


I, 


HE eastern sky was blushing red 
’Neath kiss of dawn-gleam’s trembling ray ; 

On seraph-pinions earthward sped, 
’*Midst fleecy cloudlets soared King Day. 
On earth, the perfume-spreading flowers 
Were bathing in the dew’s bright showers ; 
Their fragrance joined the glorious light : 
Creation woke to new delight. 
Thus, of the roseate blush of morn 
And flowers’ fragrance, love was born. 


II. 


The morning passed, and far and near 

The child of sunlight wandered round ; 

To youth and maid becoming dear 

It made their hearts with rapture bound. 

Its perfumed smile created pleasures, 

Its laughing look discovered treasures, 

It spread its blessings everywhere ; 

It vanquished fear and banished care. 

It first to man taught love’s sweet kiss ;— 

Love’s breath brought joy,—love’s touch meant bliss. 


III. 


To év’ning shadow changed the light, 

O’er Nature spread a dreary haze ; 

In sombre brooding, came the night 

And chased away the cheery rays. 

With chilly breath then o’er them creeping, 
It left the sunborn flowers weeping. 

*Neath touch so rough, the child of day 

In silent quiver shrank away 

And soon its latest pray’r it sighed. 

Both love and flowers drooped and died. 


H. HERMAN. 
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Miss Winifred Emery. 


ISS WINIFRED EMERY, whose photograph in the 
character of Lydia Languish appears in this Magazine, 

is a grand-daughter of the famous John Emery, and the only 
daughter of the late Samuel Anderson (“Sam”) Emery. She 
made her first appearance in London as a child in a pantomime 
produced under the direction of Mr. F. B. Chatterton, at 
the Princess’s Theatre, in 1875. She did not appear again in 
London until Easter, 1879, when she acted in “Man is not 
Perfect” at the Imperial Theatre for a fortnight under the 
management of Miss Litton. In July of the same year she com- 
menced an engagement with Mr. Wilson Barrett, and during a 
three weeks’ stay at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, and the Theatre 
Royal, Hull, she played Phoebe in “As You Like It,” Susanne 
in “East Lynne,” Lady Cootes in “Jane Shore,” and Eve in 
“Charity.” On September 20 following she commenced an 
engagement at the Court Theatre, acting in “Fernande,” and 
afterwards in “A Clerical Error,” in which piece she appeared as 
Minnie Heritage. On December 15 she represented Mrs. Brown 
in “The Old Love and The New,” and on May 1, 1880, she 
acted Nichette in “Heartsease.” Miss Winifred Emery then 
went to the Haymarket Theatre where, on August 2, she played 
Rosalie in “A Bridal Tour.” At the same theatre she also 
played Lady Clara St. John in “A Fair Encounter,” and Lady 
Janet Trevor in “Salt Tears.” Returning to the Court Theatre 
in October, she acted Margaret Curl in “Mary Stuart,” and 
on December 6, Kate Mowbray in “Two Old Boys.” On 
the 11th of the same month she played the Duchess D’Almont in 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” During the run of “Romeo and Juliet” 
at the Court Theatre Miss Winifred Emery joined, with Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s permission, the company of Miss Isabel Bateman 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, where she acted in Mr. Henry A. Jones's 
play, “ His Wife.” Going to the St. James’s Theatre on May 28, 
1881, she played Mabel Meryon in “ Coralie,” and on July 2 she 
commenced an engagement with Mr. Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theatre, where she acted Nerissa in “The Merchant of Venice,” 
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Daisy in “ Daisy’s Escape,” and Annette in “The Bells.” She 
next appeared at the Vaudeville Theatre with Mr. John S. Clarke, 
acting Mrs. Featherly in “A Widow Hunt,” and on September 5 
of the same year she commenced a tour with Mr. Irving’s com- 
pany, playing the same parts which she had acted previously at 
the Lyceum, with the exception of Jessica which she represented 
in “The Merchant of Venice” in place of Nerissa. Returning to 
London with Mr. Irving, Miss Winifred Emery played Lottie in 
the revival of “Two Roses” at the Lyceum on December 26, 
1881. On March 13 following she acted Mrs. Bunny in “ Auntie” 
at Toole’s Theatre, and on the 9th of last December she played 
Lydia Languish in the revival of “The Rivals” at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. It should also be noted that Miss Emery has acted in 
Mr. F. H. Macklin’s series of performances at the Crystal Palace, 
Mirza in “The Palace of Truth,” Cynisca in “Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” and Martha in “ Little Em’ly.” 





Eden and Excelsior. 


ONCURRENTLY with the death of M. Gambetta, the 
arrest of Prince Napoleon, and the excitement thereby 
occasioned in the political world of Paris, occurred a sensation in 
the theatrical world perhaps even more interesting to the theatre- 
loving Parisian public because more novel than the continual 
changes of Ministry which “custom” hath to a certain extent 
L “staled” in their sight. I refer to the opening of a new theatre, 
L the “Eden,” and the production there of an extraordinary ballet 
“Excelsior,” which has previously been performed for some 
months with unprecedented success in Italy. 


It is this spectacle that, with “Fédora” at the Vaudeville, is 

attracting “all Paris ;’ and as it is not unlikely that the ballet 

3, will ere long appear in London, a short analysis of it may be 
e found imteresting to readers of THE THEATRE. 


But before proceeding, I must ask the readers’ indulgence for a 
> few remarks upon the Eden Theatre itself, which is alone worth a 
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visit. The Eden Theatre (the very name is attractive, being so 
enigmatical) is situated close to the Grand Opera House, and pre- 
sents a very handsome stone elevation in the Alhambra style. 
The seats are of two kinds—namely, those on the ground floor, 
Sauteutls d’orchestre, and those in a circle above (horseshoe in 
shape) fauteucls de balcon, the remainder of the accommodation 
being for standing or promenading. The ceiling, supported by 
enormous nude female figures, is finely painted by Clairin, and 
repays a careful study. Immediately behind the balcony, and 
extending the whole length of the circle, is a space for promenad- 
ing, similar to that at the ill-fated Alhambra Theatre, and opening 
off this are three immense halls—one on either side and one at 
the back of the house. That on the left-hand side facing the 
stage has a glass roof, and is decorated with palms and rockery, 
and is suggestive of the Floral Hall at Covent Garden. Of the 
beauty of the other two halls it is impossible to convey any 
adequate idea: they must be seen. Decorated in the Alhambra 
style, the detail of the architecture is “picked out” with choco- 
late, blue, pink, fern, and gold in such beautiful harmony and 
gradation that, in spite of the many colours, the effect is not 
gaudy, but most delicate and chaste. The side of these halls 
abutting on the house is open, so that the interior is visible from 
ail parts of the theatre ; and, as one looks at them from this point 
of view, an answer to the theatre’s enigmatical cognomen at once 
suggests itself: this must de Eden or fairy land. In each of the 
halls there takes place some form of musical entertainment during 
the long entr’actes of the ballet, and thither accordingly flock 
nearly the entire audience to promenade and see the decora- 
tion more closely, or smoke a cigarette, or quietly enjoy the 
refreshment proffered by some neat-handed Phyllis in fancy 
costume, till the orchestra gives warning that the curtain is about 
to reascend. 

So much for the house and its attractions, which must be seen 
2n situ to be enjoyed. Now for the ballet itself, which is capable 
of transportation, and which, I trust, will ere long visit this 
country. 

The performers number over 450 men, women, and _ children— 
the last-named playing with wonderful skill and spirit—in addition 
to the twenty or more who in dumb show aid the development of 
the different incidents, which, distributed over twelve scenes, illus- 
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trate the triumph of Civilization (La Lumiére) over Ignorance and 
Prejudice (L’Obscurantisme), the former being represented by a 
very substantial but graceful being, clad in white satin and gold, 
and the latter by a man of Mephistophelean aspect. The first two 
scenes from the prologue—and, although from a ballet point of 
view, the most beautiful! in the whole production—are almost 
devoid of incident, but serve as an introduction to the struggle 
about to follow between the characters before mentioned. 

Scene 3 introduces us to a village on the banks of the Weser, 
where is taking place a féte in honour of the return of one of the 
young villagers who has been successful in the regatta. He is 
challenged to another contest, and the competitors are about to 
embark when L’Obscurantisme enters and rails the villagers upon 
the feebleness of their manual power, for behold coming down the 
river a steamboat piloted by its inventor, Denis Papin. This the 
villagers destroy with hatchets and sink it and its inventor, much 
to the delight of the fiend who instigates the deed. His triumph 
is, however, short-lived ; for the scene changes to New York 
harbour, with Brooklyn Suspension-bridge, and La Lumiére is seen 
consoling Papin, who is at her feet, as trains rush to and fro 
across the long bridge, and a large ship steams majestically into 
the harbour. Thus ends the first incident, as the others will be 
seen to end, with the defeat of L’Obscurantisme, who falls appa- 
rently lifeless as the curtain descends. 

The next scene represents the laboratory of Volta, who is dis- 
covered intently engaged with an electric battery, and whose 
gestures betoken alternately failure and success of his experiment. 
The latter finally triumphs, much to the chagrin of L’Obscurantisme, 
who is an unseen onlooker, and whose mood alternates with that 
of the experimenter ; presently, Volta having left the chamber, 
the fiend meddles with the battery and sustains a shock; this 
annoys and puzzles him, and he is about to destroy the apparatus, 
when La Lumiére again appears and overcomes him, whilst the 
scene changes to the telegraph office at Washington, where wires 
are seen, and the ticking of electric needles is heard, and all is 
bustle and activity. A ballet here ensues of telegraph clerks in 
a pretty costume, and all carrying huge telegraph envelopes. The 
ninth scene represents the desert, with the sphinx and a pyramid 
in the foreground ; a caravan traversing this, formerly, desolate 
region is overtaken by brigands, and a desperate encounter ensues 
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of the most lively description, horses galloping to and fro, swords 
clashing, pistols firing, the conflict being gradually obscured as a 
simoom arises. The chief characters in this scene call for much 
praise, the aged father and husband making desperate but in- 
effectual efforts to save his wife and child, and the distress and love 
of the wife herself being excellently depicted ; indeed the whole 
scene shows the most admirable stage management. The sand- 
storm clearing off introduces us to the Suez Canal in Ismailia, 
and from personal knowledge of the Jocus in guo, I can speak to 
the truthfulness with which this, the only picturesque part of the 
canal, is depicted. The occasion is the inauguration of the canal, 
and the stage is crowded with natives of every nationality. A 
little piece of pantomime is here introduced, La Lumiere flirting 
alternately with representatives of England, Spain, India, and 
China, each of whom performs a characteristic dance. The incident 
of this scene is the abolition of slavery ; a runaway slave chased 
by a ferocious-looking Arab is rescued from him by La Lumiere, 
whose protection he seeks, and the master ultimately yields to her 
in spite of the protestations of L’Obscurantisme. The scene is 
concluded by dances of a nautch girl and piccaninies, and a 
general ballet producing many striking effects and combinations 
of colour, and the stage management is again conspicuous in the 
grouping and by-play of the crowd during the incidental dance. 
Vanquished at all points above the earth, L’Obscurantisme 
determines to visit its interior, and the ninth scene depicts the 
operations of the workmen at the Italian end of the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel. The chief engineers, like the experimenter in act v., 
are alternately hopeful and dejected, as the noise of the working 
from the French side is heard or is lost; but ultimately, 
after an interval of despair, the strains of the “ Marseillaise” 
are heard, and the men, working with a will, the junction is soon 
made, and with flaming torches the French engineers and work- 
men troop through the breach and embrace their fellow-labourers. 
The acting of the engineers in this scene is excellent, and although 
there is not a word spoken throughout, the incident is rendered 
most exciting, and indeed affecting. This scene is the last of 
those representing the “march of civilization ;” but a grand 
finale follows, in the shape of a ballet of armies of all nations—a 
theme somewhat conventional in such spectacles—but the dresses 
are as tasteful and rich, and the dances are as well arranged, as 
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in the preceding ballets. The final group represents Civilization 
triumphant, and L’Obscurantisme lifeless at her feet. 

It has been my good fortune to witness ballets on a magnificent 
scale at the Khedive’s Theatre in Cairo, at the French and English 
opera-houses and theatres, and, not least, at the “ home of English 
ballet,” the Alhambra ; but for interest, combination of colours, 
grace of dancing (of all performers, from the premiere danseuse to 
the youngest child), the rapidity with which the “ effects” are 
produced, and perfect drill, I have seen nothing to equal “ Excel- 
sior,” which I would strongly urge readers of THE THEATRE to 
see, if the opportunity offers. 


"a 537 aoe 


The Women of Mumbles Head ! 


[A Zrue Story of a Lifeboat.) 
PoEM FOR RECITATION. 


RING, novelists, your note-book ! bring, dramatists, your pen! 
And I'll tell you a simple story of what women do for men. 

It’s only a tale of a lifeboat, of the dying and the dead, 

Of a terrible storm and shipwreck that happened off Mumbles Head"! 
Maybe you have travelled in Wales, sir, and know it north and south ; 
Maybe you are friends with the “natives” that dwell at Oystermouth ; 
It happens, no doubt, that from Bristol you’ve crossed in a casual way, 
And have sailed your yacht in the summer in the blue of Swansea Bay. 


Well! it isn’t like that in the winter, when the lighthouse stands alone, 

In the teeth of Atlantic breakers that foam on its face of stone ; 

It wasn’t like that when the hurricane blew, and the storm-bell tolled, or 
when 

There was news of a wreck, and the lifeboat launch’d, and a desperate cry 
for men. 

When in the world did the coxswain shirk ? a brave old salt was he ! 

Proud to the bone of as four strong lads as ever had tasted sea, 

Welshmen all to the lungs and loins, who, about that coast, ’twas said, 

Had saved some hundred lives a piece—at a shilling or so a head ! 


So the father launched the lifeboat, in the teeth of the tempest’s roar, 

And he stood like a man at the rudder, with an eye on his boys at the oar, 
Out to the wreck went the father! out to the wreck went the sons ! 
Leaving the weeping of women, and booming of signal guns, 
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Leaving the mother who loved them, and the girls that the sailors love, 
Going to death for duty, and trusting to God above! 

Do you murmur a prayer, my brothers, when cosy and safe in bed, 

For men like these, who are ready to die for a wreck off Mumbles Head ? 


It didn’t go well with the lifeboat ! ’twas a terrible storm that blew ! 

And it snapped the rope in a second that was flung to the drowning crew ; 
And then the anchor parted—’twas a tussle to keep afloat ! 

But the father stuck to the rudder, and the boys to the brave old boat. 
Then at last on the poor doom’d lifeboat a wave broke, mountains high ! 
**God help us now !” said the father. ‘It’s over, my lads! Good-bye.” 
Half of the crew swam shoreward, half to the sheltered caves, 

But father and sons were fighting death in the foam of the angry waves. 


Up at a lighthouse window two women beheld the storm, 

And saw in the boiling breakers a figure—a fighting form, 

It might be a grey-haired father, then the women held their breath, 

It might be a fair-haired brother, who was having a round with death ; 

It might be a lover, a husband, whose kisses were on the lips 

Of the women whose love is the life of men going down to the sea in 
ships. 

They had seen the launch of the lifeboat, they had seen the worst and 
more, 


Then, kissing each other, these women went down from the lighthouse, 
straight to shore. 


There by the rocks on the breakers these sisters, hand in hand, 

Beheld once more that desperate man who struggled to reach the land. 
*Twas only aid he wanted to help him across the wave, 

But what are a couple of women with only a man to save? 

What are a couple of women? well more than three craven men 

Who stood by the shore with chattering teeth refusing to stir—and then 
Off went the women’s shawls, sir: in a second they’re torn and rent, 
Then knotting them into a rope of love, straight into the sea they went ! 


“Come back !” cried the lighthouse-keeper, ‘‘ for God’s sake, girls, come 
back !’ 

As they caught the waves on their foreheads, resis‘ing the fierce attack. 

““Come back,” moaned the grey-haired mother, as she stood by the 
angry sea, 

“If the waves take you, my darlings, there’s nobody left to me.” 

“Come back!” said the three strong soldiers, who still stood faint and 
pale, 

“ You will drown if you face the breakers! you will fall if you brave the 
gale !” 

“Come back !” said the girls, “we will not! go tell it to all the town, 

We'll lose our lives, God willing, before that man shall drown !” 
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“Give one more knot to the shawls, Bess! give one strong clutch of your 
hand ! 

Just follow me, brave, to the shingle, and we'll bring him safe to land! 

Wait for the next wave, darling ! only a minute more, 

And I'll have him safe in my arms, dear, and we'll drag him safe to shore.” 

Up to the arms in the water, fighting it breast to breast, 

They caught and saved a brother alive! God bless us, you know the rest— 

Well, many a heart beat stronger, and many a tear was shed, 

And many a glass was toss’d right off to “The Women of Mumbles 
Head !” 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 
February, 1883. 


Our Musical=Bor. 


FTER a storm comes a calm; to the feverish excitement of 

the 1882 operatic season will succeed, during that of 1883, 

a period of flaccid lassitude, unless present symptoms of coming 
events should turn out more deceptive than we have any right to 
expect. Last year, after Carl Rosa had withdrawn to the pro- 
vinces, having duly performed his spirited annual feat of losing in 
town what he had gained in the country, we had three Grand 
Operas in full swing, at one and the same time, within half a mile 
of Charing Cross. This year, it seems, there is to be no alterna- 
tive to the Gye-Mapleson coalition with its long dull list of 
hackneyed operas, oppressive superfluity of executant mediocrities, 
and one solitary vocal star, warranted to shine for twenty nights 
only. What is more—or, speaking more strictly, less—the series 
of “entertainments” in question will commence a month later 
than usual, and close at its customary period of termination, that 
is to say between the i8th and 25th of July. The winter has 
passed away unenlivened, as far as Londoners are concerned, by 
the in many respects admirable performances of the English Opera 
Company ; and I hear that Carl Rosa’s spring campaign at Drury 
Lane will barely last five weeks, opening on Easter Monday and 
ending on the 28th of April. In all probability, therefore, 
throughout the three months that constitute the ascent, summit, 
and descent of that mighty Pleasure Mountain, the London season, 
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metropolitan votaries of the lyric drama will be absolutely 
dependent upon one theatre for their annual modicum of operatic 
refreshment and recreation. 


Musicians and music-lovers, naturally enough, differ very 
vehemently upon the question, “Is, or is not, the taste for Italian 
Opera on the decline in this country ?’ One eminent and erudite 
authority in matters musical says, “ As far as the British public is 
concerned, Italian Opera is dead, and even in a condition urgently 
demanding prompt burial.” Another of equal renown is of 
opinion that it was never livelier or more hopeful within his 
experience than it has been of late—that is, during the last few 
years. The truth, most likely, lies between and about equidis- 
tant from these two extremes. Public favour has, to a certain 
extent, been withdrawn from Italian Opera, chiefly because the 
persons who provide that kind of entertainment have distressed 
their audiences with bad or weak performances of familiar works 
and have annoyed them by producing vicious, ugly, and worthless 
novelties. When an opera-goer has to pay five-and-twenty shillings 
for his stall he can hardly be expected to derive unalloyed enjoy- 
ment from hearing a tenth-rate rendering of music he possibly 
knows by heart, or to waste affection and gratitude upon an 
impresario who persists in assaulting his ears with one new 
operatic atrocity after another. That, in this capital of over four 
million souls, more numerously populated than some Continental 
kingdoms and far richer than any other three cities in Christendom, 
there exists a public in every respect equal to keeping open—lI 
mean remuneratively to its lessee—an opera house, not only for a 
three months’ season but all the year round, I am convinced. But 
the institution itself must be judiciously managed, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that its arrangements, with scarcely an exception, 
must be essentially different from those which have obtained at 
Covent Garden since the death of Mr. Frederick Gye. With 
respect to prices, for instance, I do not say that the high prices— 
at once unprecedented and unparalleled throughout Europe—act 
prohibitively. As long as the management will offer the publica 
fair guid pro quo, vast numbers of wealthy idlers can be found in 
London ready to pay almost any price demanded of them in 
exchange for an evening’s really first-class entertainment ; but not 
otherwise. What happens, year after year, at Covent Garden? 
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Whenever Adelina Patti sings the house is crowded throughout ; 
on other nights it is from half to three-parts empty—a melancholy 
spectacle! In order, therefore, to ensure a full house, Mr. Ernest 
Gye is obliged to pay a prima donna at the rate of two hundred 
guineas per night ; not as much as she can earn elsewhere, truly, 
but enough to take the bloom off the profit derived from her per- 
formances. No Opera House that has not a State subvention to 
fall back upon can afford such salaries to its stars, no matter of 
what magnitude or brilliancy ; and even subventioned houses, like 
the Court theatres of Berlin and Vienna, although drawing 
4 30,000 a year apiece from the respective privy purses of the 
German and Austrian Emperors, decline as a rule to engage even 
the first of living vocalists at a rate of remuneration which cannot 
but involve a considerable dead-loss to the management. When 
Madame Patti was starring at Berlin in 1878 she did not sing at 
the Royal Opera House, but at Kroll’s, where a bold speculator 
(whose bankruptcy and self-expatriation to America followed hard 
at heel upon his investment in the Diva) paid her £400 a night, 
cash down before each performance—more money, in fact, than 
the Hofopernhaus holds when “total ausverkauft zu hohen 
Preisen,”—that is, every place taken at top prices. 


Even with the assistance of a handsome State subvention 
operatic managements cannot do much more than pay their way ; 
and the failure of so enterprising and popular an impresario as 
Col. Mapleson even to achieve (in this country, at least) that 
primary object of every commercial undertaking, goes far to prove 
that, without such assistance, an Italian opera house cannot be 
profitably kept open in London for three months of the year. 
That hard experience has taught Messrs. Mapleson and Gye to 
recognize the truth of this proposition is sufficiently manifested by 
the circumstance that their operatic headquarters are now 
“located” in America instead of in England. It would, indeed, 
seem that they have resolved to keep one London opera house 
open during the season, rather with a view to maintaining the 
“ European prestige” of their company in the States than in the 
hope of making any money on this side of the Atlantic. In an 
instructive paper on this subject contributed by Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards to your musical contemporary, the Lwfe, that eminent 
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writer drily and pointedly observes that in having the money of 
confiding shareholders to deal with, the directors of the Royal Italian 
Opera Company (Limited) must not be blamed for acting accord- 
ing to their lights and preferring a short season to a long one. By 
pushing their cautious policy a few steps further, they would 
arrive at the supreme wisdom of having no season at all. The 
fates forfend that they should become sagacious to that degree! 
A London season utterly devoid of Italian opera would be as 
lame and melancholy as a three-legged dog. Berlin and Vienna, 
with a million of inhabitants apiece, keep their respective opera 
houses going all the year round, with the exception of about five 
weeks in the sultriest summertide. I cannot believe that London, 
with her four millions, is incapable of supporting one institution 
of this kind throughout a period of twelve weeks, at her most 
crowded and fashionable time of year. 


Carl Rosa’s brief season at Drury Lane promises to teem with 
incident especially interesting to British audiences. Resolved to 
prove the title of his enterprise exact in the spirit as well as the 
letter, Herr Rosa has announced that, in the matter of operatic 
novelties, he intends to confine himself strictly this year to works 
by English composers. He promises to introduce us to Mr, 
Mackenzie’s “ Colomba,” the libretto of which owns that learned 
German critic and /ittérateur, Dr. Franz Hiiffer, for its author ; to 
the “ Esmeralda” of Mr. Goring Thomas, and the “ Savonarola” 
of Mr. Villiers Stanford. The production of at least one of these 
operas may be confidently anticipated between Easter Monday 
and Rogation Sunday, and we shall doubtless, in the fulness of 
time, enjoy opportunities of listening to all three, probably in the 
order above indicated, though I could wish that, in this case, the 
“first might be last, and the last first.” Carl Rosa has still two 
splendid shafts left in his quiver of prime-donne; but the rosy 
God, blind Cupid, and Hymen with his scent-scattering torch, 
have been busy among the “leading ladies” of his excellent com- 
pany ; and I have even heard it whispered that Lucina is “on 
hand” in connection with “expectations” that cannot but exercise 
an extremely depressing effect upon his managerial spirits. Where 
is the most sympathetic of Mignons—where the sparkling Filina 
(front name, Georgina) who was wont last year to electrify 
crowded audiences by the brilliancy and dan of her fioriture ? 
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Their place in the English Opera Company knows them no more ; 
foregoing artistic triumphs they have lapsed into the natura} 
vocation of their sex, which is (if Iago may be believed) “to 
suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” Mesdames Alvina 
Valleria and Marie Roze are, however, a host in themselves ; and 
these gifted songstresses, happily for Rosa as well as for his 
clientéle, have, “in spite of all temptations on the part of foreign 
nations,’ remained true to the E. O. C. flag. 


I have been told that in this and other countries it is by no 
means unusual for composers to regard music-publishers as hard- 
hearted, closefisted, unappreciative beings, deaf to the appeals of 
unknown genius, devoid of sympathy with truly good and great 
music, witting (not Witney) wet blankets upon the ardent aspira- 
tions of persons directly prompted by Apollo to contribute to the 
happiness of musical mankind. It has even, at times, been my 
painful lot to listen to a good deal of “choice Italian” and “ select 
Spanish,” elicited from song and sonata manufacturers of my 
acquaintance by the unconquerable reluctance of music-pub- 
lishers to purchase their compositions at any price, or even to 
bring them out without paying for them. According to my 
informants of the “ rejected” category, Moloch, contrasted with 
the average music-publisher, was a genial, unselfish, and liberal 
being. I have heard unpopular authors hint as much about the 
magnates of Paternoster Row; but that is not to the purpose. 
A recent experience, or rather feine forte ct dure, of mine, in the 
nature of wading through two formidable piles of new music with 
a view to the discovery of something at once original and pleasing 
for voice or fingers, leads me to believe that—as far as their 
lack of mansuetude towards musical incapacity and unwillingness 
to produce utterly worthless rubbish are concerned—music-pub- 
lishers are the most basely-maligned of men. Of some two 
hundred songs, for instance, that have been offered by them to 
the British public within the past six months, I only found three 
that were possessed of any legitimate claims to the admiration of 
the few and the favour of the many. The majority did not rise 
above a dull dead-level of mediocrity; many were manifest 
pilferings, of the patchwork sort, from old familiar strains ; many 
more, veritable vehicles of sound-torment to the discriminating 
music-lover. Were the publishers of such stuff to be judged by 
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the compositions they give to the world, they would be set down 
as benevolent spendthrifts, proclivious to the lavishing of untold 
gold upon feeble fabricators of “morgeaux de salon” and rickety 
song-writers. I have reason, however, to believe that they are 
far otherwise ; but they wrong themselves, as well as the public, 
by abetting the production of so many utterly worthless works, 


Fortunately there are exceptions to the rule of incapacity 
characterizing the recent musical publications above alluded to. 
Amongst the songs brought out by Messrs. Patey and Willis, for 
instance, is one—“ When I meet you,” by Mr. M. Watson—of 
considerable merit, tuneful and sympathetic, if not strikingly 
original. “ My heart and I,” one of Signor Luigi Caracciolo’s 
latest lyrics (Ricordi), will probably achieve popularity, as the 
melody is a taking one. Few people listen to or take much 
account of the words that modern composers set to music ; and it 
is indeed lucky for the song in question that its claims to atten- 
tion do not repose exclusively upon its literary text, which is 
curiously inane where not altogether meaningless. The 
“Edizioni Ricordi” abound in magnificently illustrated covers, 
some of which—as in the case of Paolo Tosti’s delightfully naive 
canszonetta for two voices, hight “ Napoli”—are instinct with con- 
siderable artistic feeling for both form and colour. A chef d’euvre 
of pictorial embellishment, as applied to enhancing the attractions 
of a recucil of songs, duets, &c., for children, is conspicuous 
amongst Signor Ricordi’s publications under the title of “Les 
Saisons Enfantines’—a work for each month in the year, frontis- 
pieced by twelve vigorous and spirited drawings from the pen of 
Mr. Alfred Edel, a quaint feature in which admirable designs is a 
miniature Celsius and Réaumur thermometer, registering on each 
title-page what ought to be the mean temperature of the par- 
ticular month musically dealt with, The tunes, pretty enough 
and easy to learn, are by M. Albert Renaud ; the words, some of 
them charming, by M. Georges Mengeot. Another tastefully 
illustrated morceau is avery clever and “ fetching” arrangement 
of the best-known “ London Chimes” (Robert Cocks and Co.) as 
a set of waltzes, most unmistakably “ dancing” 
in the air, far above London town—a moonlit panorama of 
which occupies the lower part of the cover—are three times three 


music. High up 


lithe imps in green, madly ringing a peal of five huge bells, 
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obviously much to their own diversion. The musical part of 
“London Chimes,” which ought to be heard in every public and 
private ball-room, is by Herr Rudolf Hertzen. 


I am glad to see that the compositions of my gifted friend, 
Moritz Moszkowski, are effecting a firm lodgment in the favour of 
my musical country folk. Messrs. Augener & Co. have published 
several of his later works in a cheap and convenient form, and by so 
doing have deserved the gratitude of all good P. F. amateurs in this 
country. Of those which have lately come under my cognizance 
I wish to call attention more particularly to a swzte of characteristic 
duets called “From Foreign Parts” (“Aus aller Herren Laender”), 
and consisting of six taking melodies, ingeniously harmonized, but 
not so intricately as to be hopelessly beyond the moyens of fair 
drawing-room pianists. On the other hand, a tarantella by the 
same author (Opus 27, No. 2) is unnecessarily puzzling to the eye 
and laborious to the fingers. Of his minuet in G (Opus 17, 
No. 2) I cannot conscientiously say that it is up to his usual 
mark; and the “Album Espagnol,” for four hands (Opus 21), 
goes far to prove, from internal evidence, that its talented com- 
poser has not sojourned for any great length of time in the 
Iberian Peninsula. For all that, it teems with charming music. 
By the way, Moszkowski’s new symphony (his third), “Joan of 
Arc,” was played on the 3rd of February at the Concerthaus, 
Berlin, by Kapellmeister Bilse’s newly-constituted orchestra, and 
achieved an unequivocal success. We shall doubtless ere long 
hear it at the Crystal Palace ; Richter is more likely, I understand, 
to produce English than German novelties during his next cyk/us 
of orchestral concerts. 


There is some good homely fun and hearty laughter to be got 
out of a “descriptive fantasia for pianoforte,” composed by Mr. W. 
Spark, and published by Mr. E. Ashdown, of Hanover Square, 
under the title of “ The Battle of Tel-el-Kebir.” In the prefatorial 
remarks attached to this unconsciously humorous work, we are 
informed that “never did a body of 14,000 men get under arms 
more quietly . . . almost noiselessly the dark coiumns moved off ;” 
but Mr. Spark’s “ March to Battle” conveysa very different impres- 
sion of their advance. It is perhaps needless to observe that “ The 
Campbells are coming” appropriately introduces some very terrible 
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battle music, so ferociously chromatic that a little of it goes a 
long way to a timidly disposed person. What makes me fancy 
that Mr. Spark cannot know Egypt well, or be familiar with the 
habits of a British army in the field, is the episode immediately 
succeeding the truculent tone-picture of the actual méé. In all 
Pharaoh land, to the best-of my belief—I speak as one who has 
been there and still would go—there exists not one full peal of 
church bells; certainly not in any part of the desert or open 
country, such as that surrounding Tel-el-Kebir. The merry 
chimes with which Mr. Spark winds up his musical fray are there- 
fore scarcely in their proper place, the listener being clearly given 
to understand that they were rung on Afric’s burning sands imme- 
diately after the action. Not less comic is Mr. Spark’s misappre- 
hension of what took place as soon as the Egyptian positions had 
been carried, set forth as follows in his explanatory preface, “Soon 
Victory crowned the valour of the British troops, and the familiar 
strains of ‘See the Conquering Hero comes’ and ‘God save the 
Queen’ rose above the din of battle.” I was not fortunate enough 
to be present at the action ; but several of my intimate personal 
friends were, and upon their authority I venture to assure Mr. 
Spark that the “musical honours” in question did not come off 
upon that occasion. That they should do so in his “descriptive 
fantasia”’—intended by him, doubtless, to serve uncounted future 
generations of Englishmen as an eternal sound-chronicle of the 
battle that concluded the Egypt campaign of 1882—is an 
untoward error that I hope he will deplore, if ever it be brought 
home to him. The price of this, in every respect, remarkable 
work—marked four shillings on its cover—irresistibly recalled to 
my memory the sagacious, if a thought cynical, axiom upon which 
the “ unfortunate nobleman” would appear to have modelled his life- 
conduct for,some years before his painful failure to convince twelve 
of his fellow-countrymen that he really was the “ Bart. of B. K.” 
he so persistently claimed to be. It began, “Some people has 
plenty money and_no brains.” I need not complete the quotation. 


Wan. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
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S. B. BANCROFT. 


‘I don't pretend to be a particularly good sort of fellow—nor a 
particularly bad sort of fellow.’ 


—CASTE. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE’ 
THE ST, JAMES’S PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 72, PICCADILLY, W. 
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Mr. Bancroft. 


HE life of every public man is liable to misrepresentation: the 
actor’s life especiallyso. Concerning few actors have such wild 
theories been propounded and believed in as in the case of Mr. 
Bancroft,whose picture will be found in our magazine for the present 
month. For the sole and simple reason that Mr. Bancroft made his 
first London success in the plays of Mr. T. W. Robertson, and in the 
characters of “Heavy Swells” it was firmly and implicitly believed, 
and it is believed to this day, that the young actor had just left 
some cavalry regiment and come upon the stage as so many 
military amateurs have done, notably Mr. Charles Collette, who 
graduated at the same pleasant little theatrical college—now alas, 
no more—in the Tottenham Court Road. Mr. Bancroft, in spite 
of repeated assertions to the contrary, was never in the army ; but 
was a hard-working actor in the country long before he was dis- 
covered, as Mr. Hare was discovered, by Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Byron, and the then Miss Marie Wilton, and brought up to London 
to distinguish himself in “Society,” and many another Robertsonian 
play. Mr. Bancroft is only a little over forty years of age, having 
been born on May 14, 1841, a lucky Friday. He made his 
first appearance on the-stage at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
twenty years afterwards, in January, 1861, under the present 
lessee, Mr, Mercer Simpson, and for five years played every possible 
line of business in the country, including innumerable legitimate 
parts. It will astonish many who insist that the creator of Captain 
Hawtree is essentially a modern actor, born and bred in a modern 
school, to find that he has appeared as Icilius, De Mauprat, 
Wellbourn, Mercutio, Leonardo Gonzago, the Ghost in ‘‘Hamlet,” 
and Laertes. He has acted at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, and the 
provincial theatres with such stars as G. V. Brooke—for whose 
acting Mr. Bancroft has a profound admiration—Charles Kean, 
and Samuel Phelps, 

This experience has not been wasted on an actor who has been 
forced by circumstances rather than inclination to restrict his 
energies to the plays that were conspicuously in fashion under the 
famous management, in which he was assisted to success by his 
‘wife—the very best comedian of her time, and an artist to the tips 
of her finger-nails. It must never be forgotten, however, that 
whenever chance offered itself, and Mr. Bancroft availed himself 
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of it, he came to the front as an actor of individuality, character, and 
with a command over a very admirable pathetic stop. If we recall 
his Sir George Ormond in “ Peril,” his Triplet in “ Masks and 
Faces,” his acting in “The Vicarage,” his Count Orloff in “Diplo- 
macy,” and his husband in “Odette,” it will be seen at once that 
his range is far wider than that of “haw-haw captains” and fault- 
lessly dressed cavalry officers in modern society plays. He is, in fact, 
an admirable and painstaking actor, and would be of the greatest 
value in any company. But his merits do not end here. Half 
the success of the innumerable plays produced at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre, and at the Haymarket, has been due to the 
unceasing energy and untiring industry of the manager, who for 
many years has taken upon himself the important duties of stage- 
manager as well. Mr. Bancroft’s whole heart and soul are in his 
work. He lives and dreams in it. His memory is marvellous, 
and his patience most commendable. He forgets nothing, and 
sets an excellent example to the younger actors who have had the 
good luck to be associated withhim, He isa living protest against 
the slipshod method in which plays used to be produced when he 
came upon the stage, and it is quite certain that the modern stage, 
in all its accuracy of detail, finish, and completeness, has much to 
be thankful to Mr. Bancroft for his unswerving devotion to his art. 
When a play is produced at the Haymarket it is no child’s play, 
but a very serious business. The actors may know nothing of 
the scheme, and their ideas may be yet dormant, but already Mr. 
Bancroft has sketched out the whole plan of the play in his head, 
has formulated every act and scene at home, so that when the 
rehearsals begin, no one is wholly abroad, or at sixes and sevens. 
It is the greatest mistake to suppose that stage management 
comes of itself. It is the result of enormous application, and 
though it is a disagreeable phrase, there is no more “con- 
scientious” actor in every respect than Mr. Bancreft. His career 
has, at any rate, proved one thing—that theatrical success may 
be made a certainty if two essential gifts are possessed—sound 
judgment and indomitable industry. Mr. Bancroft, throughout 
his career, has never made a mistake. Yes, he has made one. 
He withdrew the “Merchant of Venice” at the Prince of Wales’ 
just when an admirable production had successfully weathered 
a critical storm. No actor on the stage has been immediately 
connected with more successful productions. This is something 
to boast of. 
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A Fair Gatinasact. 


By MARIF CORELLI. 


TALIANS have generally been credited with a strong aversion 
to Richard Wagner, the great luminary of the musical world, 
so recently and suddenly eclipsed. Their musical traditions are 
exactly the reverse of the Wagnerian theories ; and very bitter 
and sarcastic was the dead creator of the “ Niebelungen Ring” 
upon the “little lays” composed by such small fry as Bellini, 
Rossini, Donizetti, and others. Yet, in spite of rancour on both 
sides, and many arguments, heated and long, Italian musicians 
are more strongly imbued with the spirit of Wagner’s writings 
than they care to own even to themselves. 

Verdi and Boito have both been touched by Wagner’s magic 
wand, and are still content to be under his influence ; while the 
profound sensation of regret for the disappearance of one of the 
most remarkable figures in the annals of musical history is widely 
felt all over Italy. The Death-Angel has now laid a silencing 
hand on the changeful chords of Wagner’s life, and we are slowly 
awakening to the fact that there was more greatness in the man 
than we were at first aware of. Some time before his death, I 
was staying near Florence with a lady, “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
whose eyes are full of dreams and light, and upon whose fair brow 
rests the sunshine of habitual serenity and happiness. She is a 
musician—a woman-composer—with a genius which promises to 
fulfil great and wonderful things, and who, if the Fates are good 
to her, may make her name a glory to Italy some day. She is 
a devoted disciple of Wagner, and has most quiet and confident 
answers for all those who venture to argue with her against her 
idol. Her study, or rather her music-room, is a bewildering place, 
full of suggestions of art, beauty, and romance. At its furthest 
end stands a great organ, whose glittering golden tubes pour 
forth thrilling sounds of passionate melody whenever my Fair 
Enthusiast lets her white hands wander over the keys. She has 
two other instruments—a grand piano and a tender-toned mando- 
line. Her bookshelves contain volumes of poems and musical 
works of all kinds. On her table are a few writing materials, 
and when I visited her, I noticed the score of “Lohengrin” lying near 
N 2 
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her desk, in close companionship with a quaint Etruscan vase filled 
full with white and blue anemones. My Fair Enthusiast, herself a 
picture, clad in a graceful robe of some soft, white, woolly material, 
talked much and earnestly with me concerning Wagner, whose 
portrait, crowned with laurel, looked sternly down upon us from 
the walls—a fine painting of Beethoven being placed opposite. 

“He is the pioneer of the future,” said my friend simply ; “he 
is the second link of the chain, after Beethoven. You must 
remember that when Beethoven lived, the critics writing of him 
said, ‘ The hideousness of his ‘compositions is only equalled by the 
absurdity of his attempts!’ Yet what a position Beethoven 
occupies now !” 

“ But,” I replied, “your favourite Wagner objects to Beethoven.” 

“That is a mistake. He has founded his own style entirely 
upon Beethoven. Till Beethoven came, music was like a little 
footpath across the fields of art. Beethoven made it a broad 
avenue, Wagner has widened the road still more, and others will 
continue the work after him.” 

I looked at the girl-student thoughtfully. Her face was tinted 
with a warm flush, and her eyes glowed with a soft fire as she 
continued— 

“Those who consider that melody is the only and the chief 
thing in music are wrong. That idea narrows the mind and 
limits the judgment to one form, one mode of expression. Melody 
there must be in music, but harmony must also be there like a robe 
to clothe it. It may be a simple robe, or a costly one embroidered 
with gold and gems, but it must be clothing of some kind. See,” 
and she drew her mandoline towards her, and played a ravishing 
little Sicilian air. “That is melody. It stirs your feelings—you 
are touched, but not very deeply. The emotion is of a few 
moments’ duration only. But clothe that very melody in a robe 
of harmonies and you shall never be able to forget it. Wagner is 
no melodist ? Oh, yes, he is, and a great and pure one. Heis rich 
to excess in melody, but he will not give his thoughts to you in 
the nude. He robes them, crowns them, places in their hands 
jewelled sceptres, that they may take their seats upon thrones and 
rule the world, as assuredly they will. A few bars only constitute 
the theme of Beethoven’s ‘Ninth Symphony,’ ‘that colossal 
Sphinx,’ as Louis Ehlert says, at whose feet we sit like pigmies, 


tapping with blind fingers on its pedestal and affecting to unriddle 
its enigma !” 
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“Then,” said I, “you are not an admirer of Italian art in 
music? You prefer the Germans ?” 

She smiled thoughtfully. 

“ My fair Italia !” she said, “she has such a trick of improvisa- 
tion! She must sing, and what she sings is always melody, and 
lovely melody, too. But it is like the song of a child playing in a 
garden—that is the music of my Italy. One loves it—yes—but 
it does not satisfy the soul. German music is like the prayer of 
nations sung in chorus by millions of voices—poured from millions 
of grateful and passionate hearts. The song of a child is sweet, 
but the chanted prayer of a world is greater.” 

I was silent for a while, not knowing how to answer this 
musing student with the clustering fair hair and poetic eyes ; but 
at last I ventured to observe : 

“T am sure you do not think that true greatness can ever 
be allied with conceit. Yet you must allow that Richard Wagner 
is painfully conceited.” 

“T cannot allow anything of the kind,” she replied, with a sweet 
smile. “He knows his own power certainly; all genius must 
realize to itself the force that is in it in order to thoroughly 
accomplish its aims. You are a great worshipper of Beethoven, 
and he wrote of himself: ‘I am not fearful concerning my music. 
No evil fate can befall it ; and he to whom it is intelligible must 
be free from all the paltriness that others drag about with them.’ 
Some people would call that conceit. Icall it self-knowledge. 
What does the American philosopher, Emerson, say: ‘ Trust 
thyself! Every heart vibrates to that iron string !’” 

I rose to take my leave. 

“So then,” I said, tenderly holding the small soft hands of my 
fair musical enthusiast for a few minutes, “you, though an Italian, 
still persist in following Wagner's footsteps? You, with a voice 
like an angel, and a touch on the piano as warm and bright as 
fire ; you still love the mysticism and wildness of the interminable 
musical myths your great master has woven, such as the ‘ Niebe- 
lungen Ring.’ In short, you thoroughly believe in Wagner ?” 

“TI do!” she answered, with a glad look in her lovely eyes, 
“and so will the whole world one day.” 

She gave me a cluster of violets and anemones, and I took my 
farewell of her. One short week after our conversation Richard 
‘Wagner expired in the arms of his wife at the Palazzo Vendremin, 
and the world’s belief in him has already begun. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 


' HERE is no question about the benefit which the stage derives 

indirectly from the performance of amateurs. Their representations 
increase the interest for the stage proper, and the influence of the drama is 
widely spread by the help of the amateurs. Each club has its circle of 
friends and admirers, and each little coterie helps to bring the professional 
stage into prominence. Amateurs are attracted to the theatres to see the 
plays which they intend producing on their minor stage, and to observe the 
best qualities in the acting of the players. ‘The stage is recruited from the 
ranks of the amateurs, and it is on record that many once well-known actors 
first won their spurs as a member of some amateur theatrical club. It, 
therefore, will not be out of place to briefly notice in this magazine some of 
the recent amateur performances. For the more important of them we must 
go back to December 8 and 9, when the Oxford Philothespian Dramatic 
Society gave representations of Lord Lytton’s “ Money” and the farce of 
“Taming a Tiger.” This was the most ambitious attempt which this 
society has yet made before an Oxford public. The choice of ‘“ Money” 
was probably dictated by the desire to get as few lady-characters in the 
piece as possibie. For in reality there is nothing more ridiculous and 
hideous than to see young men essaying the parts of presumably beautiful 
girls, and their stately and match-making mothers. The three ladies in 
‘““Money” were represented by Messrs. Lushington, Shaw, and Glyn ; and 
though Mr. Lushington struggled hard to give vivacity and aplomb to the 
part of Lady Franklin, the attempt could not, by the nature of the case, 
be wholly successful. Awkward movements of the arms, too long a stride 
in walking the stage, and too low tones of the voice; these are the points 
where every actor in petticoats reveals his identity, and the Clara Douglas. 
and Georgina Vesey of the play exhibited most of these defects to the full. 
At the same time it must in justice be said, that a society which is not 
allowed to act with professional ladies cannot well help itself in this 
matter, and Lady Franklin, at all events, appeared to give pleasure to the 
audience. Among the male characters there can be no question that 
Mr. Bourchier scored a decided success with his Sir John Vesey. His 
action was uniformly easy and natural, his facial play was excellent, and 
the conception of the character well sustained from beginning to end. 
Mr. Pryce Hamer delivered the moral platitudes of Alfred Evelyn with 
much unction, and improved very much in ease of posture and action as 
the play proceeded ; but the monotony of his voice rendered his moral- 
izings more difficult to bear than even their dreary nature warranted. It 
is not Mr. Hamer’s fault that Alfred Evelyn is such a prig, but by greater 
flexibility of tone he might have sometimes prevented him from becoming 
a pedant. Mr. Thomas, as Stout, was much too fussy and fantastical, and 
the fidgetiness of the hands and legs became after a time almost irritating ; 
but he delivered the sentences allotted to him with a genuine appreciation. 
of their funniness. Mr. Gurney made a great deal out of the character 
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of Graves, and acted his part admirably. Lord Glossmore and Sir 
Frederick Blount were both efficiently represented; and more than a 
word of praise must be given to Mr. Crosskey as Dudley Smooth, whose 
expression, by-play, and costume left nothing to be desired. The play had 
been so thoroughly rehearsed that it could not fail to go with smoothness 
and ease. Even the Club scene, so difficult a one for amateurs, went 
without a single hitch, and the old Club-member never failed to draw 
laughter by his repeated calls for the snuff-box. 

At the Town Hall, Kensington, on the 14th of December, the South Ken- 
sington Dramatic Society opened their fourth season to a crowded house, 
the performance being given in aid of the funds of the Earl’s Court 
Conservative Club. The first piece presented was Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
comedy, ‘“ Pygmalion and Galatea.” The acting in this, all through, was 
of the first order, the lines being spoken with confidence and decision, 
which gave evidence of careful study and rehearsal, the ladies, especially, 
coming in for no small share of the general applause. Miss Grace Murray, 
as Cynisca, was excellent, taking advantage of all the strong points and 
situations connected with the part. The same may be said of Mrs. T. C. 
Collett as Galatea, who, aided by a remarkably sweet and clear voice, gave 
her lines with great effect. Mrs. Lennox Browne looked a very proper 
Daphne, showing off the shrewish disposition of the matron with particular 
point. Miss Stannard’s Myrina was also a creditable effort. Of the 
gentlemen, Mr. W. L. Hallward, as Pygmalion, took the lead, possessing 
a good presence, and delivering the declamatory lines incident to the 
part with much force and almost faultless elocution. Mr. W. J. Fletcher, 
as Lucippe, looked and acted as a soldier should; while Mr. F. 
Arden caught the idea of the pompous, henpecked husband exactly. 
Messrs. F. Upton and W. E. Lock filled the remaining parts, as slaves of 
Crysos and Pygmalion respectively. The one drawback was the wretched 
time kept ; and this operated seriously against the success of the conclud- 
ing portion of the programme, which was Michael Balfe’s “Sleeping 
Queen,” for, in spite of splendid voices, it had not a chance, and it 
must have been most disheartening to the artists, as more than half the 
audience left during its performance. Mrs. Arthur Levy, as Queen of 
Leon, used her good voice to advantage, but her principal song, “ As 
years go past,” written expressly for her by F. H. Cowen, was much in- 
terrupted by the retiring assembly. Miss Browne as Donna Agnes, Mr. 
Bernard Lane as Don Phillipe d’Aguilar, and Mr. W. J. Fletcher as the 
Regent, well sustained both the vocal and dramatic necessities of their 
respective parts. The programme, though ambitious, was well carried 
out, the management being generally very good, and but for the drawback 
mentioned, the entertainment would have been a great success. The 
Amateur Orchestral Society provided the band, who deserve a word of 
praise for their excellent performance of a well-selected programme. 

The S.K.D.S. gave two evening performances, in the first week in 
January, at St. Matthias’s Schools, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, when 
“‘ Pygmalion and Galatea” was repeated. The cast was exactly as given 
at the Town Hall, and I am pleased to be able to say that the time kept 
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was greatly improved upon, while the different ladies and gentlemen taking 
part fully sustained and emphasized the success of their previous perform- 
ance. I am informed that Miss Grace Murray, who took the part of 
Cynisca with such cleverness, played for the first time in her life on the 
14th of December, the entertainment before noticed. In the later per- 
formances a farce, in which Messrs. S. P. Peatt, W. E. Loch, and T. Clay 
took part, preceded the comedy. 

On December 18 a performance was given at the Theatre Royal, 
Hull, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Wilson Barrett, who granted the free 
use of the theatre in aid of the local Infirmary Fund, which was benefited 
thereby to the extent of £113 7s. The entertainment commenced with 
the farce “ Number One Round the Corner,” which was capitally played 
by Messrs. Gresham and B. Jacobs, and followed by Boucicault’s 
“London Assurance.” A feature of this performance was the reappear- 
ance on the stage of Mrs. W. H. Wallsted, formerly known as Miss Elise 
Maisey. ‘This young lady was well known in the provinces as a member of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s companies, and she retired from the stage some little 
time ago upon her marriage with Mr. Wallsted, an eminent civil engineer 
of Hull. The return to the boards for this occasion was marked by a 
hearty greeting, and she acted Lady Gay Spanker with much vivacity. Sir 
Harcourt Courtly and Grace Harkaway were played with considerable 
success by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Cuthbert respectively. The remaining 
parts were taken by various local amateurs, who, it must be confessed, 
failed to make a very favourable impression. 

The Romany Amateur Dramatic Club commenced their thirteenth season 
at St. George’s Hall, on the 19th of December, on which occasion Messrs. 
Palgrave Simpson and Herman Merivale’s “ Alone,” and Mr. W.S. Gilbert's 
eccentricity, ‘‘ The Wedding March,” were successfully represented. In the 
drama, Mr. J. Balfour took the part of Colonel Challice, adapting himself 
to the character exactly, assisting a good make-up with correct action and 
voice. Mr. W. Richards, as the scheming Stratton Strawless, proved that 
the character was also in good hands. Mr. W. Conyers-D’Arcy, as Dr. 
Micklethwaite, acted and spoke with effect, but his presence and make-up 
did not give one the idea of a medical man. Messrs. A. J. Emberson and 
J. N. Bolster, as Bertie Cameron and the Servant respectively, filled the 
remaining male parts. Miss Annie Woodzell made a great deal of the cha- 
racter of Maud Trevor, rendering her lines with pathos, grace, and finish. 
Mrs. Conyers-D’Arcy assumed the character of the charming widow, Mrs. 
Thornton, being particularly good in her exchange of sarcastic compliments 
with the doctor. The piece went very smoothly, and the club undoubt- 
edly scored a success. Gilbert’s whimsical “ arrangement,” which followed, 
went right merrily, the fun being well sustained. Mr. C. H. Allen, as 
Woodpecker Tapping, delivered his lines with surprising volubility, and 
Mr. C. W. A. Trollope created much amusement by his impersonation of 
Uncle Bopaddy, a deaf gentleman. In the rest of the long cast the follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen appeared :—Misses A. Woodzell, C. V. Borra- 
daile, Louise Leroy, and Ivan Bristow; Messrs. J. H. Savile, W. F. Willis, 
F. J. Synge, C. S. Arkcoll, H. Brett, H. Gore-Browne, and P. M. W. 
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Henry. All exerted themselves with vigour to keep the fun alive, and 
their efforts were rewarded with hearty applause and peals of laughter. 
The dresses were supplied by Messrs. Nathan. The musical arrange- 
ments, under Mr. Norfolk Megone, left nothing to be desired in that 
direction. It was announced that the Dental Hospital of London would 
benefit to the extent of £100 by the performance. 

The Bristol Dramatic Society, who have for their president Mr. Henry 
Irving, gave a performance at Mr. Melville’s theatre at Bristol on Wednes- 
day evening, December 20. A large and fashionable audience assembled 
and showed by their frequent plaudits how heartily the efforts of the 
amateurs were enjoyed. The club has existed in Bristol but a few years, 
but during its short life it has commanded the respect and praise of most 
local playgoers as well as others who are not ardent lovers of the drama. 
We think we are correct in saying the Bristol Dramatic Society is the only 
amateur dramatic club in the city, for the “ Histrionic,” from whom they 
sprang into existence, has, we believe, long been extinct. ‘The appeals of 
the amateurs are invariably for charity, and this in itself is sufficient to cause 
the éite of the city to give them their patronage and presence. The 
recent performance was on behalf of the Bristol Royal Infirmary and the 
General Hospital. The pieces selected were “‘ Heroes,” Conway Edwardes’ 
original comedy, and the always amusing farce called ‘‘ The Area Belle ;” 
both of which were creditably rendered. The following should be men- 
tioned :—Miss Houliston who played Lilian Herries in “ Heroes,” Miss 
Nellie Lawrence, Mary Mason, Miss Sally Booth, and Miss Herries. 
Thanks to the clever and lively performance of Miss Houliston, the second 
act went very well. We should not omit to mention an address by Mr. 
Ross McKenzie, which was neatly composed. It was delivered by the 
author and was well-received. 

A performance of “ Richelieu,” by the Hampstead Amateur Dramatic 
Society, was given at St. George’s Hall, on Friday evening, December 20, 
and was notable for the exceptionally capable assumption by Mr. Mark 
Keogh, the general manager of the club, of the Cardinal. His rendering 
of the part was scholarly, subtle, and highly promising. He was well 
supported by Messrs. A. Rowney, L. L. Preston, W. F. Parkhurst, W. T. 
Pugh, W. Robertson, H. Goodall, J. Crooke, L. Kelly, L. Harley, M. 
Spyer, &c. &c. Miss Stella Brereton as Julie, and Miss Norwood as 
Marion de Lorme, gave effective assistance in their respective parts. 

The fourth private performance of the Comedy Club was given at the 
Brixton Hall, Acre Lane, S.W., on the December 21, when T. J. Wil- 
liams’s , farce, ‘“‘ My Turn Next,” and Messrs. J. Palgrave Simpson and 
H. C. Merivale’s comedy drama, “‘ Alone,” were produced. The farce 
went off very well, Mr. O. P. Wynge, as Taraxacum Twitters, provoking 
much laughter by his rendering of the funny speeches and antics of the 
frightened apothecary. Mr. C. W. Melbourne was a good Tim Bolas, 
Mr. A. Davis somewhat too stiff and ill at ease in the part of Tom Trap; 
Mr. W. Stigaud appeared in the minor part of Farmer Wheatear, Mrs. E. 
Renton as Mrs. Twitters, Miss L. Wood as Cicely, and Miss Leslie as 
Peggy, were all very fair, the latter especially distinguishing herself as the 
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pert maid-of-all-work. The drama, which tested the powers of the members 
more severely, did not go quite so successfully, the principal part (Colonel 
Challice) being taken by Mr. Claude Meller, who assumed a voice and 
general appearance much too young for the character. Mr. R. E. Montague 
was a cool and collected Stratton Strawless, Mr. W. H. Revell a passable 
Bertie Cameron, and Mr. A. Meller a good Dr. Micklethwaite. The ladies 
were, Miss Edith Ellis as Maud Trevor, and Miss Kate Osborne as Mrs. 
Thornton. The former gave a pathetic representation of the part, and 
Miss Osborne proved herself adequate as the smart and piquant widow. 

Mr. Percy F. Marshall, assisted by a company principally composed of 
amateurs, is giving a series of performances of old comedies and standard 
plays at the Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. The second of these represen- 
tations was given on Friday evening, January 5, when the “The Rivals” 
was presented. Mr. John Denby assumed the part of Sir Anthony Absolute 
most efficiently. Mr. Percy F. Marshall successfully mastered the part of 
Captain Absolute, acting all through with spirit and showing much ability ; 
Mr. Conyers F. Norton, as Bob Acres, caught the humour of the character ; 
Mr. Power, with a very pronounced Hibernian air and accent, was a suffi- 
ciently cool and bloodthirsty Sir Lucius O’Trigger; Messrs. H. S. Ram, 
J. Melton, and E. George filled the minor parts of Fag, David, and the 
Coachman in a very ordinary manner. Of the ladies not much can be 
said. Mrs. Lennox Browne would have been a very fair Mrs. Malaprop had 
she put a little more expression into her speeches ; Miss Fortescue’s Lydia 
Languish was a rather clever performance; and Misses Laura and Kate 
Graves were pretty good in the parts of Julia and Lucy respectively. 
There is no doubt that the piece suffered a little at the hands of the ladies ; 
although their lines were given without hesitation, they lacked point and 
emphasis. It shows no little temerity on the part of any amateur company 
to attempt such a comedy as “ The Rivals,” more especially at a time 
when that very play is being performed by a first-class company in 
London, people cannot help making comparisons, and, of course, it is 
generally at the expense of the non-professional artistes. However, there 
was a good deal of merit in the performance, ambitious as it was, several 
members of the company showing undoubted ability. The stage manage- 
ment was very good. 

Some interesting performances were given by the Lustleigh Barn Owls, at 
Newton Abbot, on January 8,9 and 10. When amateurs attempt such a 
representation as that of ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice,” they appreciate much 
more keenly the triumphs of the great masters of their art, and they also 
study a play which is worth studying for itself, and, if they are as suc- 
cessful as the Lustleigh Barn Owls, they help a great many other people to 
study it also, and to enjoy it. In daring the contrast of their pretty scenery 
and splendid dresses with the rustic simplicity of their surroundings, the 
Barn Owls gave no doubt an added piquancy to the effect; but their 
success was due to their own merits, which were considerable. The one 
great perfection of the whole company was their beautiful elocution, which 
recalled the French stage. Every vowel was distinct and clear, and the 
lovers of Shakspearean poetry received full satisfaction by the way in which 
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it was delivered. This was especially the case with the dignified, graceful 
Portia, who looked and spoke her part admirably. We think Miss Gould 

did not quite do justice to the more lively side of Portia’s character. She 

did not fully bring out, though she indicated, the lady’s thorough enjoyment 

of the joke, and we think she was more successful in the trial scene than in 

the choice of the caskets. Her gestures were all graceful and appropriate, 

but we think she might have ventured on a little more action and play of 
feature without losing the extreme elegance and refinement that marked her 
performance. Bassanio was charming, as he ought to be, but we think that 
in the trial scene both he and Antonio were a little too reticent and English. 

Italians, in such excitement, must have been more demonstrative, and some 
cf the usual points, such as Antonio baring his bosom to the knife and 
Bassanio stopping him, are effective, if rather stagey. Gratiano and Nerissa 
were lively and interesting all through, and the Duke, as he rarely is, was 
ducal. ‘The whole piece was thoroughly well put on the stage; there was 
not a hitch from beginning to end ; every one knew what they had to do, 
and did it, and the performance must have represented an enormous 
amount of pains, thought, and hard practice. We have left Shylock to the 
last, for the general merit of the piece did not depend on the exceptional 
talent which enabled Mr. J. B. Gould to represent the character so effec- 
tively. Although Mr. Irving’s reading of the poet was followed, there was 
no marked imitation of his manner and peculiarities. We think ourselves 
that Shylock was more villanous than it is now the fashion to represent him, 
having been first taught to hate him by Mr. Charles Kean. We could not 
detest him at Lustleigh as much as we wished, but it is of course quite open 
to any actor to think more of his misfortunes than his crimes, and Mr. J. B. 
Gould’s Shylock was quite worthy to live in any one’s memory as their ideal 
Jew of Venice. We wish the Lustleigh Barn Owls would give another per- 
formance of the “ Merchant of Venice,” when we are sure that the less 
experienced of them would add to their many merits the care and freedom 
that only practice can give. 

On Thursday evening, January 11th, a performance was given at the Ryde 
Theatre by Mrs. Kemeys, a valuable and experienced actress, assisted by 
a number of local amateurs. The programme consisted of ‘“‘ Weak 
Woman,” in which Mrs. Kemeys interpreted the character of Helen 
Gaythorne in a most effective manner. She received good support from 
Miss Agnes Temple as Lilian, and from Captain Somerset Maxwell as 
Fanshawe. Captain A. H. Dove as Captain Ginger, Mr. H. Durrant as 
Septimus Notal, Mr. Kaye Stewart as Arthur Medwyn, and Miss Wiber as 
Miss Gume, all rendered their parts in an able manner. ‘* A Husband in 
Clover” was the concluding piece, and it was capitally acted by Captain 
Maxwell and Mrs. Kemeys. 

Lord Lytton’s comedy, “ Money,” was selected by the Roscius Club for 
its third performance this season, which took place on Thursday evening, 
the 23rd of January. That the choice was a wise one was abundantly 
manifested by the success which attended its production, and which was 
no doubt enhanced by the fact that the majority of the ladies and gentle- 
men in the cast had played the same parts before, and were consequently 
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able tu add those little finishing touches here and there which go so far 
towards producing a satisfactory ensemble. ‘This was especially noticeable 
in Miss Kate Erlam’s rendering of the ré/e of Clara Douglas, which she 
played throughout in a manner which left little to be desired. In her 
scenes with Alfred Evelyn she evinced a thorough appreciation of the 
author’s meaning, and, which is rare with amateurs, her pathos was natural 
and unstrained. She was, moreover, admirably supported by Mr. Percy F. 
Marshall, as Alfred Evelyn, who appeared at home in the part, and played 
it in a manly and effective style. This lady and gentleman certainly car- 
ried off between them the honours of the evening. Miss Lottie Roberts 
was a good Lady Franklin, entering thoroughly into the fun of the part, 
but her efforts were sadly weighted by the Graves of Mr. Arthur Shirley, 
who was monotonously lugubrious and lachrymose, omitting all the lighter 
touches which render the melancholy widower amusing, and serve to show 
that his grief is not really so profound or so irreparable as he would have 
it assumed to be. Sir John Vesey had a capital exponent in Mr. Conyers 
Norton, who, as the shifty old baronet, was seen in one of his best imper- 
sonations. The Sir Frederick Blount of Mr. S. E. Forster was satisfactorily 
rendered, but his make up, which was otherwise good, was marred by the 
appearance of his dark hair beneath the fair wig which he wore. Mr. 
Arthur Snow gave a very gentlemanly and quiet rendering of Captain 
Dudley Smooth. Mr. L. F. Bertram, who seems to be troubled with a 
bad memory and rather wooden jcints, made these peculiarities painfully 
manifest as Lord Glossmore. The rest of the cast was distributed among 
Messrs. H. S. Ram, E. J. Taylor, Stanley, Lee, &c., and Miss Laura 
Graves, and calls for no special notice. Miss Rose Dosell presided at the 
piano, and very agreeably filled up the commendably short intervals. The 
fourth performance is announced for March 6. 

“Is this a barn at Cote Hill, or are we not in London ?” was a question 
put one dark winter’s night in a Cumberland village, close by Carlisle, on 
the occasion of some amateur theatricals successfully carried out under the 
energetic guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Tomlinson, of Englethwaite. Host 
and hostess are steady and devoted London playgoers, and they determined 
to show the Cumbrian folk how plays ought to be mounted, and, for the 
matter of that, acted out of London. Scenery, dresses, properties, and all 
accessories were accordingly sent down from the great metropolis, and the 
young people assembled at the beautiful house that tops the hill at Engle- 
thwaite worked bravely for the amusement of guests and visitors. ‘The 
purely local talent consisted of Mrs. and Miss Tomlinson, Mr. Hodgson 
Horrocks, Mr. Currie, and Mr. Richards, and they were assisted by “ the 
beautiful Miss Beddome,” as she is called in the “north countrie,” 
and by Mr. W. A. Simmons, a very experienced amateur actor. The 
plays selected were “ Betsy Baker” and “The Little Sentinel,” and the 
honours of the evening were fairly divided between Mrs. Tomlinson, 
Miss Beddome, who was a great favourite, Mr. W. A. Simmons, 
who made‘an excellent stage manager, and Mr. Horrocks. Between 
the plays the audience was delighted by an excellent reading of a 
tale called “ Bobby Berks,” with Cumbrian dialect, by the excellent host, 
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Mr. John Tomlinson, and Mr. Metcalfe, of Carlisle, sang “ John Peel” 
with stirring effect. The performances were so successful that dark winter’s 
night at Cote Hill Barn that they were repeated for the benefit and 
amusement of the inmates of Garland’s asylum on a subsequent evening. 

“The Strolling Players,” who have for their president Mr. Edmund 
Routledge, gave a performance at St. George’s Hall on February 13. The 
programme opened with the one-act drama by Sir Charles L. Young, 
entitled “ For her Child’s Sake,” in which the honours were carried off by 
Mrs. Rudolf Blind, who proved by her excellent acting as Edith Ormonde 
that she possessed much ability for the stage, together with experience and 
a capital style. Miss Louise Stanhope was interesting as Geraldine, and 
Mr. William Pugh was adequate as Aubrey Verschoyle (pronounce, if you 
please, ‘‘ Verskoyle”). But Mr. Cecil Heywood was not well chosen for 
Mr. Marsham, and Mr. Claude Penley, who was not at all good as Stephen 
Ormonde, succeeded better as Baby Boodle in Gilbert’s “ On Guard,” the 
principal piece of the evening. In this some very good acting also came 
from Mr. Arthur Ayers as Denis Grant, and Mr. William Chandler as 
Grouse. Mr. Philip Shepherd as Corney Cavanagh, Mr. Waller Lewis as 
Guy Warrington, Mr. Herbert Shephard as Druce, and Mrs. Howard as 
Mrs. Fitz-Osborne, were fair representatives of their parts. 

At the Londesborough Theatre, Scarboro’, on Shrove Tuesday, a capital 
company of amateurs played Byron’s comedy ‘‘ Weak Woman,” and a 
musical burletta by T. H. Bayly, entitled ‘“‘ The Swiss Cottage.” Evident 
pains had been bestowed upon rehearsal, and Mr. H. S. Riddell, the 
stage-manager, is to be complimented on the successful result of his 
superintendence. Colonel Ouchterlony. wondrous as to attire and make- 
up, was an excellent Ginger, and created much laughter. But the most 
noteworthy feature of the evening was the acting of Miss Edith Gellibrand. 
This young lady is one of the best amateurs we have seen for a long 
time ; not only does she possess the natural advantages of a pretty face and 
sympathetic voice, but she knows how to move on the stage with freedom 
and grace ; both as Helen Gaythorne in the comedy, and as Lisette in the 
after-piece, she acted charmingly and looked lovely. Miss Lina Gellibrand 
was thoroughly satisfactory as Lilian Gaythorne, and she and her sister, 
Miss Edith Gellibrand, may be said to have divided the honours of the 
evening between them. Conspicuous in the company was Mr. Claude 
Ponsonby, of whom I have often had occasion to speak so favourably. He 
is one of the best light comedians I have seen on the amateur stage for 
many a long year. The theatre was crowded with an appreciative 
audience. 
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HE present Session of Parliament will not be allowed to pass without 
some vigorous attempt being made to amend the vexatious laws that 
prevent free-trade in the matter of the amusements of the people. It may 
not be generally known, but it is nevertheless a fact, that so far back as 
1866 a Committee of the House of Commons, after taking evidence from 
experts in every branch of theatrical, literary, and music-hall art, delibe- 
rately recommended that the whole of the amusements of the people as 
regards licensing and inspection should be put under one responsible 
officer of the Crown. All the difficulties experienced now were felt in 1866, 
and had the report of that Committee been attended to instead of being 
treated as waste paper, we should have had no theatre difficulty, no music- 
hall difficulty, no Ash Wednesday absurdity, no fire crazes, no inconsistency, 
and no duplicated authority for seventeen long years. The theatres and 
the music-halls would then have been bodily transferred to the Home Office, 
and would have been properly inspected and ordered as our factories, 
workshops, and mines. Magistrates would no longer have been called 
upon to interpret stale old Acts of George II. as regards music and 
dancing ; nor would such anomalies as unlicensed theatres in Chelsea, and 
patent theatres in Drury Lane, have been permitted to exist, nor would 
the Board of Works been needed to carry on the functions properly 
relegated to a department of State. The chaos in which good Mr. Slingsby 
Bethell does not believe would have been obviated, and in all human 
probability public taste would not have been vulgarized, brutalized, and de- 
graded as it has been by denying free-trade and fair play to the music-halls 
of the Metropolis. For seventeen years the law would not have declared it 
to be improper for a man to see a wholesome and elevating entertainment, 
because he chose to enjoy a cigar or a pipe after his work was done. As 
matters stand now, and as they have stood since the days of George II., 
no one may smoke in a public hall without submitting his mind to 
the irritation of a senseless entertainment. There is not a capital in 
Europe, save London, were such absurdities are tolerated. 

And what is to be the remedy? In the first place it is rumoured that the 
new Municipal Bill will place all amusement houses under the proposed 
Local Parliament, and relieve both the Lord Chamberlain and the magis- 
trates from their present functions. This may be an unmixed good or an 
unmixed evil. We do not yet know the constitution of the London Parlia- 
ment. The people who want to be amused may suffer, or they may gain by 
the reform. For my own part, I should prefer the legislation of the Home 
Office, or indeed any Government department, to that of a Board returned 
by ratepayers and possibly tainted by the prejudices of a vestry. But we 
cannot tell until we see how the thing works, and who knows how long it will 
be before the proposed Municipal Bill becomes law? Meanwhile Mr. Dixon 
Hartland, M.P., will propose a most salutary measure, based on the House 
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of Commons report of 1866; and the music-hall proprietors will do their 
utmost to obtain a censorship of the music-halls, that will relieve them of 
the dangers and difficulties of licensing day. If a censor is appointed by 
the magistrates reporting directly to them, it is fairly assumed that surprises 
will not be sprung upon managers when they come for a renewal of their 
usual license. This subject is of far greater importance than people are led 
to believe. The hard-worked people might be made better, purer, and less 
coarse, if they were allowed to reach the refining influences of music and the 
drama. They cannot reach them now, when the law stands in the way of 
freedom and fair play. 


With the exception of Vauthier, there is no actor on the Paris stage 
possessing a voice of such power as Dumaine’s. Some time ago 
Dumaine had at the Porte Saint Martin a comrade named Machanette, 
who played “utility” parts. Machanette insisted that his voice was 
more powerful than that of Dumaine, an assertion to which the latter 
would never agree. Interminable discussions upon the subject took 
place amongst the company, until at last, tired of constantly wrangling, 
the two agreed to bring the matter to the test of experiment at the 
Porte Saint Martin café. “I'll lay a wager that I will crack a pane of 
glass by simply calling, Come in!” said Machanette. “I'll wager that you 


will not be able to do it, and that I will,” replied Dumaine. ‘ Two sous 
against five francs.” “Done!” Dumaine commenced. He mounted 
upon one of the tables, inflated his lungs, and cried: “Comein!” The 


windows rattled, but did not break. The waiter, however, hurried to the 
spot to inquire whether he was wanted. In his turn Machanette mounted 


the table, coughed, cleared his throat, and cried: ‘‘Comein!” Ina 
moment ten panes of glass flew into fragments. ‘‘ What do you say to 
that?” he said to Dumaine, triumphantly. “I have lost,” replied 


Dumaine, bursting with laughter. What had happened was this :— 
Laurent, the actor, having been told of the wager made by his two com- 
rades, had placed himself, in company with Alexandre, outside the café, 
and the moment Machanette had made his trial had smashed the window- 
panes with their walking-sticks. Machanette never knew how he had been 
“* done.” 





The theatres in the environs of Paris are, as is generally known, 
worked by three or four companies, who play the same piece in all 
the theatres successively. Last winter one of these troupes, that of 
Vincennes, were one night performing “ Le Bossu” at Adamville-Saint- 
Maur, when, towards eleven o’clock, the actress entrusted with the 
part of young apprentice Tonio, having finally left the stage, observed that 
snow was beginning to fall, and became alarmed as to the means of getting 
back to her home. Eager to reach the railway-station without a moment’s 
loss of time, she determined to set off from the theatre, dressed as she was, 
in Louis XIII. pourpoint, buff boots, and poignard at the girdle, only 
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throwing a fur-cloak over her to hide her singular walking-costume. She 
was accompanied by Philippe de Nevers, who, killed in the first act, had 
nothing more to do, and both hurried along the avenue leading to the 
Parc-Saint-Maur station. But, arrived in the middle of the plain, they were 
overtaken by the storm in all its fury. Blinded, and with the breath nearly 
beaten out of them, they speedily lost their way, and at the end of five 
minutes knew no more where they were than if they had suddenly been 
turned adrift upon the steppes of Tartary. Giving up the idea of reaching 
the railway-station, they wished to retrace their way to Adamviile. Impos- 
sible! On all sides of them they could discern nothing but the plain, and 
still the plain, covered with a mantle of snow. Philippe raged ; Tonio wept. 
At length they perceived a light, and, as the late Ponson du Terrail would 
have said, that light wasa house. They knocked—knocked loudly—at the 
door. Nobody answered the summons at first ; but, by dint of persistence, 
they at last succeeded in making themselves heard by the inhabitants, and 
saw a cotton nightcap peering suspiciously between the bars of a Venetian 
blind. “Who’s there?” demanded a disagreeable voice, issuing from 
beneath the cotton nightcap. ‘‘ We have lost our way, and want to get 
back to Adamville,” replied Philippe de Nevers. ‘ Or the railway-station,” 
suggested Tonio; “we should have time, perhaps, to catch the last train.” 
Unfortunate Tonio! In pronouncing those words, with the action neces- 
sary to give them due point and emphasis, he had thrown open his cloak to 
consult his watch; his pourpoint Louis XIII. was uncovered, the high 
boots, the glittering silver hilt of the dagger in his girdle! The cotton 
nightcap vanished ; the blinds were reclosed with a crasn ; and from behind 
a voice discomposed by terror roared: ‘Take yourselves off! I’ve a 
double-barrelled gun, and I'll fire on you!” The unhappy artistes fled— 
they knew not whither. Fortunately, they at last came up with some 
worthy souls who showed them the way to a rudimentary hotel, kept by an 
honest fellow named Casimir, who, with a hospitality worthy of the High- 
landers of Scotland, gave them shelter till the next morning. 


I have received the following kind letter from Mr. Owen Fawcett, of 
the Union Square Theatre, New York :—“I wish to correct an error in 
your excellent magazine that appeared in the October number, 1882. 

‘Tn an article by W. C. M., ‘ Rachel in the United States,’ page 207, 
he says ‘In Connecticut no dramatic entertainments of any kind have 
ever been permitted. In Massachusetts, with the exception of Boston, 
the same has been the case.’ 

“T will answer with an experience of over twenty years. I have played 
in both Conn. and Mass., and some of our best paying cities are in what 
is called here, ‘the States,’ the Eastern Circuit, in New Haven, Conn. 
There are three very handsome theatres, one in Hartford, Conn., capable 
of seating over 1,900, and the town of Fall River, Mass., has one of the 
largest theatres in the country. 

““In the State of Conn. there are exactly thirty places at which Dramatic 
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performances are given, I will answer for ten of them, having. played there; 
and in Mass. forty-nine, and of that number I have been at twenty-one. 

“T merely write you this, so that THE THEATRE can be clear upon the 
record,” 


London will not be long without a theatre as fine and as well conducted 
asthe Alhambra. It would have been a reproach to a great metropolis had 
it have been otherwise, and had not existing material been utilized. Mr. 
Leader, so long connected with Her Majesty’s Theatre, has discovered the 
philosopher’s stone. Why should that excellent musician and skilled con- 
ductor M. Jacobi be doing nothing ; why should M. Bertrand, the accom- 
plished ballet-master have no material on which to expand his conspicuous 
energy, why should the famous Alhambra ballet be scattered to the winds ; 
why should not Miss Fanny Leslie be secured as soon as ever the Leeds 
pantomime is over ; why should all the foreigners in London be sighing for 
the theatrical home they so much affected, where all was done on such a 
princely scale? Why indeed! at any rate so thinks Mr. Leader, who will 
open Her Majesty’s at Easter, and give London a splendid show. 


Mr. Frederick Neebe is truly an enterprising theatrical caterer. He leases 
and ably manages the theatres at Bath, Exeter, Devonport, and Weymouth | 
With his customary desire of appearing well to the front, Mr. Neebe has 
given Bath the first provincial production of “ Iolanthe,” which is most 
creditably put forward at the comfortable theatre in that town. A better 
rendering of the opera than that given by Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s company it 
would be difficult to imagine. Miss Jessie Louise impersonates the title 
réle delightfully, and gains favourable opinions everywhere. ‘The Queen of 
Fairies is played in very nice style by Miss F. Harrison; and as Phyllis a 
better representative than Miss J. Findlay could not be desired. Earl 
Tolloler is in the able hands of Mr. C. C. Pounds, who makes up and 
plays the character perfectly. Justice is done to Strephon by Mr. Walter 
Greyling, and Mr. C. J. Stanley is successful as Mountararat. The Lord 
Chancellor of Mr. J. Wilkinson goes well, whilst Mr. G. W. Marler is seen 
to advantage as Private Willes. The remaining parts are satisfactorily 
disposed of. Mr. R. Hare is acting manager here. Mr. Neebe brought 
his most successful Exeter pantomime of “ Robinson Crusoe” to Bath on 
Monday, February r2th, and will ring the changes with ‘‘Iolanthe” upon 
his other establishments. 


The biter bit. A little incident which occurred a few weeks ago during 
the performance of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” at the Berlin Royal Play-House 
has caused considerable excitement. Fraulein Marie Barkany, a pretty 
and talented young actress, lately engaged at the Court Theatre, was the 
representative of the ill-fated beauty, a part hitherto belonging to Fraulein 
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Clara Meyer a popular favourite, but no longer in her first youth. As 
“Juliet” was dressing for the third act, her maid handed her a packet 
which had just been brought by a déenstmann ; the excited actress quickly 
opened it, and turning pale, flung its contents away from her. It was a 
Zodtenkranz, from which emanated a most peculiar odour. Trembling 
with emotion, she ran upon the stage and played her part so well, and with 
such passion, that there was a perfect “furore.” Although it is generally 
believed that Clara Meyer had sent the “odorous wreath,” through one 
of her admirers, to make her rival nervous, and so fail in her role, there 
are a few who insinuate that Barkany ordered the Zodtenkranz herself, to 
create a sensation. At any rate this little incident has helped considerably 
to enhance the fame of Meyer’s rival. 


Mr. D’Oyly Carte writes to the papers advocating the gueue system at 
pit and gallery doors as in Paris, and, in the warmth of his advocacy, he is 
a little hard on those members of the public who prefer to stand for hours 
outside the doors of a theatre instead of securing reserved seats. He thinks 
that they compose an unruly, pushing, impatient crowd ; whereas, at nearly 
every theatre in London, the expectant audience has very much to contend 
against. The tables might very readily be turned against the managers. 
Why do they not compel their architects to provide vestibules,or ante-rooms, 
for all who wait at the doors, instead of turning them into the street ? If the 
architect neglects the comfort of the hundreds who must wait at the doors in 
all weathers, why do not managers erect a glass awning abutting from the 
theatre wall, as Mr. Toole and Mr. Hollingshead have done, in the teeth of 
a strong parochial remonstrance? Should these courtesies fail, is it quite 
impossible to open the doors a little earlier these wet and miserable nights ? 
Why should not the crowds be admitted as they appear? There is always 
some one about a theatre, and I cannot see what harm pittites or gallery folk 
would do in their seats, reading the paper or a book. At any rate, anything 
is better than getting wet outside, and these are the people, at present so 
wretchedly provided for, who are told to stand in order and marshal them- 
selves. No crowd ever yet marshalled itself without a director in the form 
of a policeman. The weakest must go to the wall; the strongest must 
inevitably prevail. The gueue system is carried to an absurdity in Paris, 
and no one would wish to see it imitated here. We do not want to take 
tickets for omnibuses, or to be locked up in waiting rooms until the train 
arrives. But English people love order as well as most people, as may be 
seen at the ticket-office of every railway station. They want to be directed, 
not bullied. If Mr. D’Oyly Carte will shelter his patrons, he will earn 
their gratitude ; failing that, let him station a policeman to see that the strong 
do not prevail over the weak. Besides, the gueue system is impossible 
without barriers. A door opened suddenly and letting in hundreds of 
people packed against it must create confusion, and more than half that 
confusion might be avoided—not alone by temper on the part of the 
audience, but by common sense on the part of the managers. 
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Madame Volnys, one of the most celebrated actresses on the French 
stage, during the close of the first third of this century, previously known as 
the wonderful child actress, Léontine Fay, was giving her counsels on the 
art of acting to an aspirant. Among other sage advice, she gave the fol- 
lowing :—“‘ Never forget that acting consists far less in action than in the 
way of saying the words of a part.” I will give you an example. WhenI 
was attached to the Théatre Francais, I was cast, on the revival of Scribe’s 
comedy “La Caméraderie,” for the part of Césarine. Monsieur Scribe 
objected. He considered me a melo-dramatic actress, and said that I 
made “rop de gestes. I entreated the great author to allow me to study 
the part and to rehearse it once, promising to give it up without a murmur 
if my efforts displeased him. All the greatest scenes of Césarine are in 
the third act. Well, in this act, at rehearsal, I came on the stage dressed 
in furs with my hands in a muff. I made all my effects by expressions, 
looks, and slight movements of the head, without once removing my arms 
from the muff. At the end of the act I went down to the footlights, and 
addressing Monsieur Scribe, who was superintending in the stalls, I said, 
with a profound courtesy, “ Zh bien / est-ce que je fais trop degestes?” Scribe 
was delighted, and not only insisted on my retaining the part, but made me 
a present of all my splendid dresses. During the whole runI never played 
my greatest scenes otherwise than with my hands closely confined in my 
muff. 


Those “young eyases” at the Avenue Theatre, who have been bearing it 
away, Hercules and his load too, just now, represent a stage institution of very 
respectable antiquity. The first “aiery of children” employed for his- 
trionic purposes that we find recorded appear to have been the “ aiery” 
belonging to the Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s. As early as 1378 these Paul’s 
children were petitioning Richard II. against the infringement by certain 
“ignorant persons ” of the aiery’s exclusive rights to perform a highly 
popular “mystery” as a Christmas piece. From mystery-acting of this 
kind, the children of Paul’s passed, in process of time, to the “regular” 
drama. At the accession of Elizabeth they were considered the first com- 
pany of actors in the kingdom. Their supremacy they seem to have owed 
in part to the skill and experience of Richard Bower, the Perrin of his day, 
who had “administered” them during the three preceding reigns, and in 
part, no doubt, also, to the very liberal powers with which their manager 
was invested by that series of Royal Commissions which authorized him 
“to take up” for the service of Her Majesty as many promising youngsters 
as he might think fit. Not that he would be likely to meet with many 
recalcitrant recruits. Her Majesty’s “unfledged minions” were not only 
allowed to “ flaunt it in silkes and sattens,” and to outrage the sumptuary 
notions of an anonymous writer who foreshadowed Prynne by “the gorgeous 
decking of their apparel,” but their pay, and the presents they received in 
addition—just as the French actor of to-day receives his fewx—every time 
they acted, must have been well worth having. Thus, on March 1o, 
1589-90, there was paid to the children of Paul’s for three plays no less a 
sum than £20, and “ by way of reward” an additional sum of £20. 
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The success achieved by Bower’s company eventually brought about 
the formation of rival “aieries,” such as the Children of Westminster, the 
Children of Windsor, and, more famous than either, the Children of the 
Chapel Royal. And, it is to be feared, that these rivals of the Paul’s com- 
pany did not always stick to legitimate and loyal opposition. Now and 
then, it appears, a “ Young Roscius ” belonging to the rival house would be 
actually kidnapped by an unscrupulous entrepreneur at the other end of 
town. Sebastian Westcott, Bower’s successor, had “one of his principal 
players stolen and conveyed from him” in this way ; and a body no less 
august than the Privy Council took the matter up, and called upon a no less 
eminent personage than the Master of the Rolls ‘‘ to proceed with such as 
he found guilty according to law, and the order of this realm.” 

Conspicuous amongst the mannikin company of the Chapel Royal 
must have been that “S. P.” on whom Ben Jonson wrote those dainty, 
tender lines, that prove, even more plainly than does the famous sonnet, 
what 2 master he was of this kind of writing when he liked. “S. P.” was 
Salathiel Pavy, the little “old man” of the troupe. But let the Laureate 
speak of him. ‘Rare Ben” is so forgotten that his verses may read 
new :— 

‘* Weep with me all you that read 

This little story, 

And know for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

*Twas a child that so did thrive 
In grace and feature, 

That Heav’n and Nature seem’d to strive 
Which owned the creature. 

Years he number’d scarce thirteen, 
When fates turned cruel, 

Yet three fill’d Zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel ; 

And did act (what now we mone) 
Old men so duly 

As soothe the Parce though him one, 
He play’d so truly ; 

So by error to his fate 
They all consented, 

But viewing him since (alas! too late) 
They have repented, 

And have sought, to give new birth, 
In baths to steep him, 

But being so much too good for earth, 
Heav’n vows to keep him.” 


We have had a rush of aspirants for dramatic fame tumbling upon us one 
after the other, and the popular Gaiety matinées have been properly used 
for the maiden efforts of ambitious young men and women. It is really 
difficult to see what else they can do. To tell them to go into the country 
is to tell them so much nonsense. There are no stock companies in the 
country, and managers do not fill the ranks of travelling companies with 
untried amateurs. And yet in certain quarters where every maiden and 
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ambitious effort is treated with ignorant contempt, and where every gentleman 
or lady going upon the stage is overhauled in a column at least of vulgar 
personality, the country is always recommended. Of course utilize the 
country, and a very good practice too ; but how, for instance, could Miss 
Rosa Kenney, or Miss Filippi, or Mr. Gilbert Farquhar have ever got to the 
country unless they had made a public appearance in London, and risked 
the inevitable column of offensive patronage or unrelieved rudeness ? Some 
of the actresses of the future who made the experiment, such as Miss 
Eweretta Lawrence and Miss Rosina Villiers, were found so good that they 
at once stepped without any apprenticeship into London engagements, and 
indeed they are quite as clever, if not better, than many who have a London 
reputation. It cannot be doubted that Mr. Gilbert Farquhar will soon come 
to town, and will be usefully employed in many plays. He, like so many 
others, has to pay the penalty of being well-bred, by being treated to long 
and insolent articles as a sop to that indifferent class of actor that considers 
the stage ought to be reserved for struggling people of indifferent origin, 
and who wail about so and so taking the bread out of the poor actor’s 
mouth! ‘The stage is an art as well as any other art, and the Gilbert 
Farquhars of to-day have as much right to practise it as princes and peers 
have. to exhibit at our picture galleries. This inverted radicalism is 
extremely silly. How far has the stage suffered from welcoming to its arms 
men and women of the highest education and most gentle breeding? It 
has not only obtained a valuable addition of strength, but has materially 
improved the status of the stage. When prejudice against the actor gua 
actor is disappearing, it is curious to notice the prejudice against good 
breeding being set up in its place. Let us have more Arthur Cecils and 
Brookfields and Farquhars and Miss Lawrences, and so on, if their humour 
can please us and their natural refinement can charm. At any rate, do not 
let them be driven off by the short, snappish, and currish bark of ill- 
tempered prejudice. So far as one can judge, ladies like Miss Calhoun, 
Miss Eweretta Lawrence, and Miss Villiers will take a high place in the 
thinned ranks of English actresses. 


The one hundreth night of a pretty comic opera ought to be chronicled 
in a magazine devoted to the drama. Such a fate has befallen “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” the musical version: of Washington Irving’s famous legend. It 
was in the legendary or mystical part of the composition that the original 
performance fell somewhat short of what had been expected. The scene 
preparatory to Rip’s long sleep left something wanting. All that has now 
been improved, and the goblin-haunted scene gains in meaning and intensity 
by beautiful tableaux and a clever and picturesque arrangement of the 
stage. The cast is also improved by the welcome reappearance of Miss 
Camille Dubois, a very charming artist, who allows time to pass her by, 
and is both graceful and sympathetic. The performance of Mr. Lionel 
Brough is one of the most amusing things on the comic stage. The 
question of the hour is, “ How on earth does he jerk that cigar into his 
mouth?” It is the talk and trial of smoking-rooms, and the result— 
burned faces ! 
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As a curiosity in the art of astounding impudence, I venture to print, 
in extenso, a playbill I have received from Whitehaven, announcing the 
production of “ Fédora,” the greatest play of the age, and declaring it to 
be the sole property of Mr. Gardiner Coyne, whilst, as all the world knows, 
the sole and exclusive right of performing ‘“ Fédora” in Great Britain and 
Ireland has been purchased from M. Victorien Sardou, the author, by Mr. 
Bancroft, of the Haymarket :— 


THEATRE ROYAL, WHITEHAVEN. 


PROGRAMME. 

Sole Lessee ‘ ‘ - cians Mr. GARDINER COYNE. 
Directress ae ee ee oe Miss BERTHA FLETCHER. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 

NOTICE. 


PRODUCTION OF THE GREATEST PLAY OF THE AGE. 

First Time at any Theatre, in Great Britain and Ireland, of an English Translation of 
the great French Play, now being performed nightly at the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, 
by Madame SARAH BERNHARDT, before thousands of crowded and delighted spectators, 
entitled, LORIS and 


FEDORA! 
in which the accomplished actress, 


Miss BERTHA FLETCHER 
(Mrs. Gardiner Coyne), 
Will appear as ‘‘ FEDORA,” Every Evening. 
tt This great Play (being freely translated from the French, and written expressly 
for Miss BERTHA FLETCHER), is the sole property of Mr. GARDINER COYNE, to whom 
it is Fully Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, and duly protected; and now produced for 
the first time, with all the requisite Scenery, Music, Costumes, Lime Light Effects, &c. 


Grand Production of the 


GREATEST PLAY OF THE AGE! 
On MONDAY EVENING, January 22nd, 
And Every Evening until further notice, 
Will be produced the Romantic Play (freely translated from the French), 
entitled, LORIS and 


* 
FEDORA! 

The New Scenery designed and executed by Mr. W. V. FRANKLYN ; the Overture and 
Music by Mr. J. W. BENSON ; the Lime Light Effects by Mr. F. Rrpaway; the Mag- 
nificent Dresses, worn by Miss BERTHA FLETCHER, designed by Mons. WérTH and 
Madame ELISE, &c. 

Count Vladimar (Son of the Loris Ipanoff (a Russian 
‘en «. Mr. W. Carson. | Gentleman) ... Mr.G. H, BEAuFORT. 


Chief of Police) A 
Ivan (his Valet) on .. Mr. H. Kevern. The Princess Fédora Roman- 
Tchiliff (a Jewish Merchant). Mr. A. JEFFERSON. zoff (a rich Widow) ... Miss BERTHA FLETCHER. 
Gretch (Lieutenant of Police). Mr, R. FirzGERAp. Michel (her Maid) «. Miss Lizzie Rosizr. 





Doctor, Guests, Attendants, &c. 
Principal Incidents of this Marvellous Exciting Play :— 

Russta.—Eve of the Marriage of the Princess Fédora and Count Vladimar. Sudden 
Disappearance and Mysterious Death of the Count. Vengeance on the Murderer of my 
Dead Lover! 

Paris.—Fédora’s Withered Heart under the Mask of Gaiety. The Lover in the Net. 
Love against the World. 

Lonpon.—Marriage of Loris and Fédora. The Nihilist Spy. Terrible Accusations! 
Death of Fédora !! 
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It is as well to let all provincial managers know that Mr. Bancroft is deter- 
mined to proceed against any one infringing his rights for heavy damages, 
and he is quite right to do so. There was atime when French authors 
got nothing whatever for the plays that were the bases of the best dramas, 
melodramas, and farces ever seen in this country. Five-and-twenty years ago 
the stage subsisted on annexed French pieces. Mr. Bancroft, and managers 
of his era, were the first to pay French authors for their work, and they pay 
them heavily. They, in turn, ought to be protected by their brother 
managers, and such programmes as these, at whatever cost, ought to be 
exposed in their interests. 





— 


I look back through the vista of fifteen years and behold what was then 
the New Queen’s Theatre, in Long Acre. The play to be enacted to-night 
is by Mr. Henry J. Byron ; it is a domestic piece, and called “ Dearer than 
Life.” Mr. Toole is to be the hero, one Michael Garner, and there is much 
interest attached to the experiment, because just now he is breaking away 
from the purely farcical parts with which his name has been associated, and 
undertaking “ Robsonian” characters of pathetic interest. The juvenile 7é/e 
of Charles Garner is set down for Charles Wyndham, a young actor who 
made a great hit on the opening night of the Queen’s Theatre, in a play by 
Charles Reade, and Bob Gassitt is assigned to Henry Irving, an actor of 
whom all London is already talking as a delineator of strong character. 
Already he has “ created” Rawdon Scudamore, in ‘‘ Hunted Down,” at the 
St. James’s, and appeared with great strength in “ Idalia,” a dramatic version 
of one of Ouida’s novels, and he has yet to appear in ‘“‘ The Lancashire 
Lass,” and be specially complimented by Charles Dickens for his admirable 
acting ; moreover, he has yet to create Mr. Chenevix and Digby Grant, and to 
enter into a career of wider usefulness. Uncle Ben is to be played by Mr. 
Lionel Brough, and a wonderfully realistic performance it turns out to be; 
and Mr. Kedgely is entrusted to Mr. John Clayton, a young actor who is 
already making his mark. ‘The interesting heroine is Miss Henrietta 
Hodson, a charming, sympathetic, and sweet-voiced actress, who by-and- 
by is to be manageress of the Royalty, and to distinguish herself still 
more. And when did all this happen ? you will ask. Well, on January 8, 
1868, fifteen years ago, and yet I remember it all as if it were yesterday, 
even to the make-up of Mr. Clayton’s wig and whiskers. Since that time, 
nearly every one of the original cast have become famous as managers or 
manageresses, and have drifted away from domestic drama of sosimple a 
kind. Mr. Toole remains the same tender-hearted, honest, amusing, and 
pathetic Michael Garner of old, with fun as fresh as ever, and force un- 
impaired. He plays the part admirably, with more than his accustomed 
humour and pathetic force. In Mr. Toole’s clever little company, two 
members stand out strongly, Mr. E. D. Ward as Charles Garner, and Mr, 
Billington as Uncle Ben, a character quite out of his usual line, but one that 
has a very happy result. 


But one of the most interesting features of this revival is the appearance 
at this theatre of Miss Marie Linden, a young actress of exceptional 
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cleverness, and one who is eminently sympathetic to her audience. I 
had the pleasure of seeing this young lady act at the Philharmonic Theatre 
some months ago in a play by Mr. Mackay, and thought very highly of her 
talent, and regretted to find her the other evening so ill-placed as she was 
in “The Yellow Dwarf,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. At this little theatre 
Miss Linden has found a congenial home, and she will find the very pieces 
that will suit her emotional and graceful style. Though very young, she 
has evidently had experience. She is no novice at her art, and she has that 
best of all gifts in an actress—a melodious voice. Inthe characters hitherto 
identified with Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Marie Linden is likely to be spe- 
cially identified, and her career will be watched with great interest. The 
excellent musical farce, called “‘ Guffin’s Elopement,” goes better than ever. 
Mr. E. D. Ward’s acting of Mr. Collingwood Sampson, the gurgling visitor 
to the inn, is an excellent bit of original character ; and Mr. Toole’s story 
of the adventure in Number Nine, and his song, ‘‘ The Speaker’s Eye,” 
bring one back to the good old days of farce, not to be seen anywhere now 
but in King William Street, Strand. 


Mr. A. H. Wall writes to me as follows:—‘I have just seen in your 
February number Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree’s good-natured attack upon my 
paper in the January number of Ziime. My meaning has beensomewhat mis- 
understood, and consequently misrepresented (perhzps because I do not 
express it with sufficient clearness), and he has accidentally given as mine an 
opinion of Mr. Dutton Cook’s, overlooking my quotation marks. Will you 
kindly permit me to say that I do not suppose the character of Othello 
would gain in dramatic force, sentiment, or feeling by being played in ‘a 
white tie and patent leather boots,’ although I have seen a great actor 
wearing those articles hold a large audience spell-bound while declaiming 
scenes from that wonderful tragedy. May I moreover add that, on the 
other hand, I cannot conceive a tragedian not suffering disparagement, or 
a tragedy not losing dignity and power, by being associated with absurd 
costumes which chanced to be archeologically accurate, although where 
accuracy of costume lends force to the actor’s conception, and harmonizes 
with that of the author, I should shake hands heartily with Mr. Beerbohm- 
Tree’s idea, and earnestly desire its adoption. 

“T cannot, by-the-by, regard Shakespeare’s anachronisms as trivial.” 


The last work of the late George Mason, entitled ‘‘ The Harvest Moon,” 
now being exhibited at Mr. Dunthorne’s studio in Vigo Street, is one of 
those pictures which must rivet our attention by its wonderful portrayal 
of life and character, combined with a rare perception for the beauties of 
Nature. It will probably not greatly attract the eye of the casual observer, 
so subtle, so delicate, are the ideas with which the whole subject is in- 
vested. But those who linger and ponder over it will be amply repaid by 
the thoughts it inspires and the beauties it reveals to us at every moment. 


TS 
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At the first glance it is a little puzzling—judging by the full moon already 
high in the heavens—-to account for the warm red light which envelops 
the whole composition, until one becomes aware that the artist’s intention 
has been that the rays of the setting sun, supposed to be behind us, are in 
no way abated, though the moon has already risen. Many are the poems 
which could be made out of this picture. ‘Take, for instance, the winding 
lane, overshadowed by thick masses of foliage, down which are wandering 
a country girl and youth, seemingly wholly oblivious of their companions, 
who are wearily wending their way home after the day’s work. A sweet 
study, indeed, does this country lass make, in her pink frock, large white 
apron, and sun-bonnet, which enhances the fair face it shelters. Her arms 
are flung behind her head, and the whole pose of the straight lithe figure 
is admirable. So is the expression of the face, with its half-curious, half- 
wondering look as she listens to the whispered words of the lad by her 
side. The violin under his arm betokens that, though he has borne his 
share in the day’s toil, it has been cast aside as soon as possible, so that 
he may please some one else by the voice of the music he loves and 
understands. The exquisite harmony of soft colours immediately surround- 
ing them blend in with the reapers, whose figures occupy the centre of the 
picture. ‘The attitudes both of men and women are lifelike in depiction of 
that utter weariness, that longing for home, where they will enjoy the rest 
so well earned. Every figure possesses a striking individuality—from the 
lad passing through the low wooden gate (his scythe, round which his arms 
are twined, slung across his back) to the girl bearing home the sheaf of 
wheat, which is transformed into a soft rose colour by the light of the 
setting sun. Asa whole, it must be affirmed that there is a certain irre- 
gularity about the work, which makes us inclined to draw comparisons 
between one portion and another, thus regarding them as separate subjects 
instead of an undividable whole. But, as we have before said, this may 
arise from the various thoughts it calls into play. The quiet loveliness in 
which the subject has been conceived and executed is supreme ; and we 
are loth to break the spell which, for the time being, it casts over us, 
unwilling to bid farewell to such an atmosphere of peace and rest. Nor 
must we forget to mention the etching which Mr. Macbeth has made of 
this picture, which in exquisite delicacy of touch and outline leaves nothing 
to be desired. In every way it is worthy of a work such as this, which 
must linger in the imagination as a marvellous illustration of character, 
mingled with touching pathos, exquisite colouring, and a rare appreciation 
for all that is most holy and beautiful in nature. 


The article headed “A Ladies’ Debate on Henry Irving” has attracted 
considerable attention, and to judge from the correspondence I have received 
on the subject, a desperate endeavour has been made to express in words 
appropriate and convincing the thoughts that were evidently in the mind 
of Miss Rees, when she so enthusiastically endeavoured to combat the hete- 
rodoxy of Mrs. Brooksbanks on the subject of the manner and personality 
of our greatest actor. It is questionable if a neater or more critical sum- 
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‘ 


mary of Mr. Irving’s persuasiveness has been given than in an article by 
Mr. J. Comyns Carr on “English Actors,” printed in Zhe Fortnightly 
Review for February. Our readers will be glad of the quotation; and if 
it leads them to turn to the article and to study it, they may be persuaded 
at one blow of the fallacy of the statement, that ‘‘ we have no great actors, 
and no good critics.” 


‘*In place of the formal principles of a school, Mr. Irving brought to his task the 
merits and defects of a strongly defined personality. From the narrow realism of Matthias 
in ‘The Bells,’ he passed to the interpretation of the characters of poetical drama, 
evincing at every step new and original powers of intellectual perception, and gaining 
with every fresh experiment increased command over the technical resources of his art. 
But the peculiar idiosyncrasies of his style have followed him throughout his career, re- 
pelling those whom they do not attract, and causing a certain class of critics, who fail to 
perceive any deeper significance in his work, to deny his title to the place he has un- 
doubtedly won for himself in public esteem. I cannot but think that such critics take too 
little account of the part which artistic individuality has always played in the triumphs of 
the theatre. It is sometimes said that the actor lives but for the hour, and that, unlike 
the professors of other arts, he is unable to leave behind him any solid or enduring 
monument of his genius. In this there is only half a truth, for it leaves out of sight the 
compensating advantage to the player of enjoying a reputation which posterity can 
neither question nor destroy. The mannerisms of the actors of the past are lost in the 
tradition of their power ; the recollection of their influence over the public of their time, 
if it does not exaggerate the reality, at least grows richer in ideal suggestion as the living 
form of the actor’s presence loses distinctness and definition. The intellectual strength of 
the impersonation thus outlives the image of the man, and in our gratitude for the pas- 
sion he displayed, and for the emotion he excited, we willingly banish remembrances of 
those marked peculiarities of style and manner, which even in the cases of the greatest 
actors must often be inappropriate to the characters they are called upon to interpret. 
It is this inevitable presence of the artist in his work that renders acting, considered 
as a vehicle for the embodiment of the abstract conceptions of poetry, the most difficult 
and delicate of all the arts. The painter can take from his model just so much as he 
needs for the purposes of his picture ; he may accept the inspiration of reality without 
making himself its slave ; but the actor in pursuit of an ideal invention is met at every 
turn by the hindrance or the help of his own personality, and from this there is no possi- 
bility of escape. An art which has to submit itself to such conditions cannot hope for 
faultless harmony of effect. It is enough for the actor if he can suggest to us the varied 
kinds of beauty which his craft is sometimes powerless to render completely, and if in 
special moments of inspiration he can by an intellectual effort so absolutely identify him- 
self with his character as to efface the recollection of all that is ineffective in the inferior 
parts of his work. Judged according to this standard, it seems to me that Mr. Irving’s 
fame rests on a sure foundation. The desperate calm of mingled passion and fear in 
the great scene of ‘ Eugene Aram ;’ the controlled pathos of the closing act of ‘ Charles I.;’ 
the sinister comedy of ‘ Richard III.;’ Shylock’s fixed and unalterable resolve of ven- 
geance, subtly alternating in its expression between the low cunning and husbanded 
cruelty of a humiliated race, and the dignity that is the inalienable possession of suffering 
and wrong; the humour that plays upon the surface of Iago’s passionless delight in 
human torture ; the chivalrous sympathy with sorrow, and the manly tenderness of heart, 
that break through the cynical armour of Benedick ; these are, to my mind, memorable 
instances of an actor’s power over his art and over his audience that will outlast the 
objections, however justly grounded in themselves, that can be brought against isolated 
passages in each or all of the performances in which they are displayed.” 


When such articles as Mr. Comyns Carr’s in Zhe Fortnightly, and Mr. 
Wedmore’s in Zhe Nineteenth Century, on the subject of modern dramatic 


art, appear in one month, it cannot be said that dramatic criticism is wholly 
a lost art. 
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A theatrical magazine is surely the place to preserve the occasional verses 
and addresses that mark important dramatic occasions, and are the epitaphs 
of departed friends. One of the neatest and most felicitous of these was 
that written by Mr. Henry S.. Leigh, and admirably recited by Mr. 
Fernandez, on the occasion of the benefit awarded to the widow of Charles 
Lamb Kenney, author, wit, dramatist, and critic. Turn to any of the old 
theatrical books, and be they written by David Garrick, his contemporaries 
or successors, where can better verse be found than this? 


A frolic fancy, tireless on the wing, 
With subtle wit which never left a sting ; 
A memory stocked with aptly pleasant lore, 

A tongue to keep full tables in a roar ; 

Mirth ever fresh to grace the comic scene, 

With lyric smooth or jest adroitly keen ; 

A critic’s power, in kindly spirit plied— 

These all took flight when Charles Lamb Kenney died ; 
Whose nature, fondly faithful to the end, 

Ne’er made one enemy not lost one friend. 

Few lives are left among us less to blame 

Than his who bore the gentle ‘‘ Elia’s” name. 
Still, though the lost one all our praise command, 
Let praise be linked with pity, hand in hand. 

Sore sickness comes—we scarce know how or when— 
To cramp the brain and paralyze the pen; 

Do as we may, the Fates are stubborn still, 

And make the body tyrant o’er the will ! 

Twas his to bear again and yet again 

Long days and longer nights of bitter pain ; 

’Twas his, when death’s release was drawing nigh, 
To quit the world and care without a sigh ; 

But one was left, and left forlorn indeed, 

For whom, good friends, ’tis ours to-day to plead 
A duty sacred and a solemn task, 

A favour—yet an easy one to ask. 

—'Tis granted! Let me, pray, the boon requite 
With heartfelt thanks—the grateful widow’s mite. 


“Ts the Dramatic Authors’ Society dead?” is a question that has been 
asked me by numerous correspondents, for the most part amateurs very 
anxious to play pieces belonging to the Society, and unwilling to infringe on 
the rights of authors. No, certainly not. Mr. Palgrave Simpson, the 
courteous and respected secretary, has retired from the post he held so long 
and worthily. So far as I can gather, the case stands as follows :—Last 
summer a committee was appointed to consider the condition, present and 
future, of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, and at the special general 
meeting, held on January 11, it was resolved: 1. That the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society cease to do business as an agency on the 25th March next, 
and that all the assets of the Society be realized, and the debts and liabili- 
ties of the Society be discharged. 2. That the members of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society be requested to entrust their agency business, given up by 
the Society, to Mr. Douglas Cox, who for the last fourteen years has been in 
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the service of the Society and now proposes to carry on the business as a 
Dramatic Authors’ agent. In response to this latter resolution, most of 
the existing members of the Society have entrusted the agency of their 
pieces to Mr. Douglas Cox, who retains the present offices and all the 
machinery connected with the working of the Society, and has, in addition, 
appointed agents in all the large towns in the United Kingdom. I am given 
to understand that a proposition is about to be made whereby the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society will still be carried on for the purpose of discus- 
sing the rights of authors and all matters pertaining to the copyright law, and 
that Mr. Douglas Cox has placed his offices at the disposal of the members 
for meetings to be periodically held. 





Mr. A. Oakey-Hall has, in the Spirit of the Times, of New York, written 
a very clever and accurate description of the theatrical storehouse presided 
over by Mr.S. French in the Strand. In the course of his wanderings over 
the old mansion our author is supposed to have a dream of celebrated 
actors and actresses. 

‘‘ By the time my thorough explorations of the old mansion was ended 
a heavy fog had fallen outside, and duskiness was creeping into cupboard 
corners and shelving crannies, and, as I passed down through what I 
mentally called Time’s ‘ play’ room, it seemed for an instant to be peopled. 
And upon no day since have I been enabled to dispel an illusion that I 
caught glimpses of the old players and authors (whose bones and pens are 
alike in dust), or that they daily hold receptions amid the printed copies of 
works which were their pride, or glory, or disappointment, or amusement, 
in the life of London, which, it is to be hoped, French sere and French 
fils may long enjoy. Amid those glimpses (quickly seen, as battalions are 
beheld in dark nights by a sentinel under a flash of lightning), there seemed 
to be, in all the glory of bag-wigs, knee-breeches, broad-coats, laces, and 
swords (the dress of their period), the stately Betterton; the versatile 
Cibber; the grotesque Quin ; vivacious ‘ Dick’ Estcourt ; the impassioned 
Barton Booth and Spranger Barry ; the popular Mossop and John Hender- 
son, and the popularized Ned Shuter, Quick, and Tom King ; the plastic 
Macklin; the ‘plausible’ Jack Palmer; Farren the first ; fidgetty ‘Sam’ 
Foote ; Gentleman Yates; the elocutionary Baddeley; the doubly-honoured 
Cumberland ; loquacious Tate Wilkinson ; the witty Congreve ; the plod- 
ding Murphy ; the jovial Colmans ; the inspired Sheridan ; the ‘ manners- 
catcher’ Holcroft ; the unmanageable Samuel Johnson ; the coarse Van 
Brugh ; the polished Addison ; the sarcastic Steele ; the ingenious Far- 
quhar ; the complacent Rowe ; the methodical Bickerstaff ; the incompar- 
able Goldsmith ; and the industrious trio, O’Kelly, O’Keete, and Reynolds 
—who, in various pairings, were escorting, in all their own special beauty 
and glory of powder, patches, diamonds, bodices, frills, hooped petticoats 
and dainty footgear, Mesdames Bracegirdie, the enrapturing ; Verbrugger, 
the ‘coquettish ; Oldfield, the queenlike; ‘ Polly-Peacham’-Fenton ; 
Bellamy, the bewitching; Peg Woffington, the idol; ‘ Kitty’ Clive, the 
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entrancing ; Pritchard, the capturing; Susanna Cibber, the capricious ; 
Abington, the quick winner of applause ; and Siddons, the peerless. 

“ Mingling in another throng, apart from the others, I seemed also to 
catch glimpses, amid the ghostly visitants of the rooms of French /éze, but 
clad in the more modernizings of costumes and dress, the erratic George 
Frederick Cooke; laughing Jack Bannister; the majestic Kembles; the 
seductive Mrs. Jordan; the volatile Edwin; Kean, the terrible; and 
Kean, the conservative, with his sweet Ellen Tree; the majestic Mayne 
Young ; ‘that paragon of a Wallack ;’ the eccentric Elliston ; the mimetic 
Matthewses ; Munden, the droll ; Emery, the buoyant ; Liston, the mirth- 
provoker ; Miss Foote, the graceful ; Miss O’Neill, the beautiful; Miss 
Kelley, the beguiler; Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nesbitt, and Madame Vestris, the 
three dramatic Graces; Macready, the conscientious; Booth, the un- 
reliable ; Brooke, the hapless; Phelps, of Shakesperean lore; Sheridan 
Knowles, the constructor ; Lemon, and Jerrold, and Talfourd, and Lytton 
(whom word-painting cannot justly reach); Buckstone, the unctuous ; 
Webster, the master of stage ‘business ; Bunn, the conceited ; Balfe, the 
tender; Tom Taylor, the fertile; Planché, the enthusiast; A’Becket, the 
professor of theatric dadinege ; and Harry Montague, the true, the gentle, 
and the early lost..... 


I find that I have made a mistake, and hasten to rectify my error; and 
I am all the more ready to do so when I find that I have unintentionally 
done an act of injustice to a very clever young actor at the Haymarket 
Theatre—Mr. Charles Brookfield. During the recent performance of 
“Caste,” by Mr. Robertson, I thought I detected one or two interpo- 
lations in the original text, but I foolishly selected the wrong instance for 
comment. I find that Mr. Brookfield was only speaking the correct text 
when he talked of old Eccles “ bluing” the money that had been given to 
his daughter. The exact words of the text are— 

** GEORGE. So, papa, Eccles had the money ? 
Sam. And ‘blued?’ it!” 

So here are my apologies to Mr. Brookfield, who is naturally as averse to 
“gag” as any actor possibly can be. At any rate, he should not be 
accused of “‘ gagging” when he does not indulge in the baneful practice, 
should he ? 


The old complaint that theatrical managers will never give themselves 
the trouble to read any of the numerous manuscripts sent in to them by 
unknown authors is perpetually cropping up. In some cases there may 
be a foundation for such an accusation, certainly. But in general it must 
be said, at the present day, there is no ground for it whatever. Many 
managers, spite of their numerous wearying and absorbing avocations, du 
their best to give attention to the enormous piles of manuscript papers 
heaped on their poor responsible heads. It is grievous, under such cir- 
cumstances, to have dinned into their ears the cuckoo cry, “ They manage 
these matters better in France.” Do they? The. following anecdote, 
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cited among a thousand other instances, goes some way to controvert the 
assertion. 

Monsieur Rocqueplan, when manager of the Vari¢tés Theatre in Paris, 
was notorious for his persistent refusal to hold any communication with any 
dramatic author whomsoever. Every precaution was used in his theatre 
to keep dramatic authors from entering his managerial sanctum. Liraudin, 
a well-known vaudevilliste, better known still as a celebrated conjfiseur, 
resolved, by some means or other, to break through the ban. After 
endeavouring in vain to obtain legitimate access to the manager, he was 
wandering in the small court-yard behind the theatre, when he became 
aware of a ladder which was placed against the wall close by the windows 
of the managerial room. A bricklayer, hod on back, was about to mount 
it. Liraudin, with a heavy bribe, offered to take his place whilst he went 
to refresh himself at the nearest cabaret. The workman consented ; and 
the dramatic author, with the hod on his shoulders, ascended to the 
manager’s window, manuscript in hand. Taken aback by this sudden 
apparition, Monsieur Rocqueplan consented to submit to a reading of the 
manuscript, provided the author remained on the ladder outside, still sup- 
porting his burden on his back. Liraudin had not read far, however, when 
the inaccessible manager begged him to clamber in at the window and 
finish his reading in the room. By his eccentric persistence, Liraudin 
obtained the acceptance of his piece, “ La Vendetta,” which achieved an 
enormous success at the Théatre des Variétés, and has been equally for- 
tunate on the English stage, where it is known as “ A Thumping Legacy” 
to this day ; after having been rendered famous by the acting of Keeley and 
Robson, it has become a staple farce in many English theatres. 


Miss Elaine Verner gave a costume recital at the Steinway Hall on 
January 31, and displayed much dramatic power in the potion scene from 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” Her Rosalind in some scenes from “ As You Like 
It” was very graceful and pleasing, and in several other selections Miss 
Elaine Verner proved that she possessed much dramatic power. 

York, we believe, is the only town in England where an Easter panto- 
mime is a recognized institution, and, if we remember rightly, the fare 
usually served up elsewhere at Christmas has always in that city been pre- 
sented at Easter, where it is as greatly relished as at the more orthodox 
season. Mr. Victor Stevens once more is to be solely responsible for this 
year’s production, and has secured the services of a first-rate company, 
which is headed by that sprightly burlesque actress, Miss Nellie Bouverie, 
who will play the title 7d/e of Dick Whittington. 





My predictions have proved true, and Mrs. Bernard-Beere has been 
selected to play ‘“ Fédora” in Mr. Herman Merivale’s version of the play 
already in preparation at the Haymarket. This lady’s performance in 
‘Jane Eyre” quite justifies the choice, and she has now an opportunity 
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before her such as falls to few ambitious artists. It is an arduous task, 
but one that is looked on favourably by all who have watched the lady’s 
career, and her unrivalled determination to succeed. In order to recover 
her strength, and forget the anxieties of management, Mrs. Beere has 
gone abroad, through Paris, to the south of France. She will thus be 
enabled to visit her friend Sara Bernhardt, to sit at the feet of Sardou, 
and to study Fédora under the orange-trees of Nice. An enviable 
holiday ! 


The brilliant success of “The Silver King” at London and New York 
has now been followed by a triumph equally noteworthy in the English 
provinces. This admirable, well-written, and poetical drama by Mr. H. A. 
Jones and Mr. Herman has been produced at Hull under the most favour- 
able circumstances, and the local papers are loud in their praises of the 
Wilfrid Denver of Mr. E. H. Brooke, who thrilled the audience in that 
noble description of the murderer’s dream ; of the Skinner of Mr. R. S. 
Boleyn ; and of the Mrs. Denver of Miss Cissy Grahame, a clever and 
charming little actress, who is distinguishing herself in emotional characters. 
On the principle that ‘‘ good wine needs no bush,” I suppose little more 
need be said about “ The Silver King,” but provincial audiences have a 
treat in store for them wherever it is produced. It is more than a drama. 


It is a romance of every-day interest, written by men of taste and poetical 
feeling. 


Miss Mary Dickens, clever daughter of a clever father, has not been long 
in securing an engagement. She is now playing the pretty little ‘“ maid of 
the inn,” in the second act of “The Silver King” at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and playing the part remarkably well into the bargain. 


We have no club in London answering precisely to the German 
Athenzeum in Mortimer Street. We get very near to it, but have not quite 
hit upon the “ happy thought” of combining that special flavour of culture 
with conversation and fun. Every musician, painter, and dramatist of 
fame is made welcome by his brethren at the German Atheneum, where 
they do more, much more, than talk and smoke. Their concerts and 
conversazione are the most brilliant things of the kind to be found in 
London, and when they have nothing better to do they give scientific and 
literary lectures, and set themes to be illustrated by members learned in the 
fine arts. Thus a given subject such as “ A Flood,” would be rendered in 
painting, in poetry, in music, and in sculpture. However, “ dulce est 
desipere in loco,” and the other evening after a brilliant concert and a 
series of tableaux arranged by Alma Tadema, R.A., at the St. George’s 
Hall, in aid of the German Inundation Fund, the members of the 
Athenzeum invited H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to the cosy club in 
Mortimer Street, together with several distinguished guests, to see a capital 
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bit of fun on the miniature stage of the club. This turned out to be a most 
amusing parody of the Belt trial, and kept hundreds of clever men in roars 
of laughter. The leading spirit of the parody, and one of the most popular 
members of the club, is Franz Goedecker, one of the very ablest of living 
caricaturists, who astonished the company by modelling a head of Bismarck 
and another of Sir Julius Benedict in five minutes, before the audience and 
without any sssistance but his fingers and thumbs. The Judge of Herr 
Max Hecht was another admirable bit of fooling. After the play Mr. 
Goedecker sang a Schnitzel-bank—a kind of German “ House that Jack 
built,’—to his own inimitable caricatures. It was an evening long to be 
remembered. 


Mr. A. W. Dubourg, the well-known dramatic author, has done well to 
publish “ Four Original Plays” (Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington 
Street). The student of dramatic literature will be amused and interested ; 
the far-seeing critic will be able to see for himself some of the causes that 
hinder the immediate acceptance of original work, even from a practised 
hand. Mr. A. W. Dubourg is an earnest and cultured writer, who very 
sensibly puts purpose and heart into his work. He feels what he writes, 
and, like most men who feel strongly, he may be inclined to be harsh 
upon mere business men for not feeling his own enthusiasm. It is quite 
true that the public is ready to receive and welcome good and original 
work, and that, so far as recent experience goes, a deaf ear has never been 
turned to any play that has fairly fulfilled the conditions that the stage 
requires. But original authors with heart and enthusiasm go a little too far 
when they believe that the mere fact of originality blinds any audience to 
little errors in judgment that are far more pronounced in representation than 
on paper. The public wants a good play, and does not care one straw from 
what source it is taken. It may be derived from Sanscrit, Spanish, French, 
German, or the Dutch languages. It must please, and not offend. Mr. 
Tennyson or Mr. Browning are no more free from the “scorn of scorn” if an 
audience does not take to their idea, than the humblest dramatist from the 
East-end. In all Mr. Dubourg’s plays there are excellent ideas; they are sen- 
sible, well written, and dramatic ; but it does not at all follow that they could 
be all played as written, or that the practical stage-manager would not ruth- 
lessly condemn some of the favourite ideas of the author. For instance, 
in the very first play, ‘‘ Green Cloth, a Story of Monte Carlo,” I very much 
doubt if any audience would understand Miss Lindsay of Balham, the Dea 
ex machina, who is a kind of clever and comic missionary involved in the 
serious interest, and prone to deliver tracts on the slightest provocation. 
Nor would they exercise their minds in thinking about the subtlety of such 
a character as Mrs. Verney. Audiences are like children—they want simple 
food, not involved sketches of character. ‘“ Art and Love” is a charming 
little work, that could be acted and appreciated everywhere. Now that 
good plays are read as literature as well as acted on the stage, Mr. 
Dubourg’s book will be a valuable addition to the dramatic library. 
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MRS. KENDAL. 


‘A woman! a wretched woman !’ 


—UNCLE'S WILL, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE’ BY 





